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DREAMS IN THE REDWOODS. 


BY CLARENCE URMY. 
When early stars down twilight pathways 
rove 


And deep-set, leaf-set cafion streamlets |. 


croon 
Their canticles unto the crescent moon, 
What rare enchantment fills this redwood 
grove! 
Gone is the net of care that Daylight wove, 
The toil and weariness of afternoon, 
And up from crimson sea and rose lagoon 
Night drives her dreams, a misty, drowsy 
drove. 
These redwood dreams! 
bells, 
The footprints of the Padres, fading fast, 
The sails adventurous that decked the 
shore; 
Then on and on into the purple past 
Where redwood after redwood softly tells 
Mysterious tales of immemorial lore! 
—Altlantic. 


The silver Mission 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At New Haven, Conn., Aug. 29, for the 
first time in the history of Connecticut, 
women had an opportunity to vote for 
general officers in a borough election. 
The first annual election of the borough 
of Woodmont, the shore resort where 
United States Senator Hawley spends his 
summers, was held and, according to the 
new charter, women property holders 
were allowed to vote. 





Mrs. Alice Lincoln, chairman of the 
Pauper Trustees of Boston, has again 
illustrated most nobly the ability of wom- 
en to administer public trusts and fulfill 
Civic responsibilities. Her conclusive sum- 
ming up of the evidence at the investiga- 
tion of charges against the management 
ofthe Hospital, published in the Boston 
Herald, has given a well-supported denial 
to all the serious allegations of the disap- 
Pointed candidate for the superintenden- 
ty, which a neighbor and political friend 
of his, in the board of trustees, pushed 
himself forward to make. Three months 
have been spent in the inquiry; the com- 





mittee have shown from the first a strong 
bias in favor of Murray, the disqualified 
candidate, and have admitted and exclud- 
ed evidence upon inconsistent rules of 
their own, unknown in courts of law; but 
the result is to present in the most favor- 
able light the management of Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her associates, of both political 
parties and all religious faiths, in the 
board of trustees. 





Mrs. Clara Leonard, too, 20 years ago, 
under the administration of Governor 
Talbot, put an end to the scandals cre- 
ated by a family of politicians and a po- 
litical board of nomina) government. The 
reformed administration ever since con- 
tinued at Tewksbury, which has made 
that great hospital a model of its kind, is 
itself the work of a woman. 





These conspicuous instances of wom- 
en’s value in high official positions, added 
to the recognized worth of women both 
as voters and as members of school 
boards, manifested for the past twenty 
years in this and other States, ought to 
open the eyes of the most conservative to 
the importance of extending municipal 
suffrage to women. Surely in this case 
the Scripture promise should apply: ‘‘Be- 
cause thou hast been faithful over a few 
things I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 





The same woman’s rights lesson is be- 
ing splendidly illustrated just now in 
Great Britain. Lady Dudley, codperating 
with her husband as viceroy of Ireland, 
has succeeded in the réle of peacemaker, 
where all their predecessors have failed. 
Together they constitute the ideal of po- 
litical administration—the man and .the 
woman working together as equals in 
public life,—sharing its duties and re- 
sponsibilities, each indispensable to the 
other, 


——-—- 2 ere) 


“C, H. C.,’’ in the Boston Transcript, 
gives a reminiscence of an occurrence 
which took place in Massachusetts nearly 
forty years ago under the prohibition law, 
which shows that in some respects the tem- 
perance cause has not retrograded. We 
doubt if such an affair could iake place 
in this State to-day: ‘The oldest residents 
of Barnstable recall the occasion of the 
county fair ball in the year 1865, which 
was made notable by the presence of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany and of many distinguished military 
guests, notably Major General Sickles and 
staff, Adjutaut General Schouler, Colonel 
Wetherell of Governor Andrew’s staff, 
Major Morissey, sergeant-at-arms, and 
many others equally notable. Governor 
Andrew and staff were present, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe attended as a guest of 
Mr. Eben Bacon of Barnstable. What 
promised to be a most brilliant occasion 
was marred by the over-conviviality of 
some of the Ancients, and the ball came 
to an untimely end at midnight through 
the refusal of the young belles to dance 
with the hilarious members of that organ- 
ization. Incensed at their refusal, the 
colonel of the company commanded the 
Germania Band, which was furnishing 
the music, to cease playing at twelve 
o’clock, and as they were under military 
orders they were obliged to obey, al- 
though in deference to the Governor they 
played a few national airs as a finale. 
The affair created a considerable stir and 
Mrs. Howe expressed her opinion of it in 
a few pithy verses, beginning thus: 

‘‘*He saith among the trumpets ahah! ahah! 

March away with your old artillery ; 
Don’t come back till we give you a call, 


Put your colonel in the pillory, 
He broke up the Barnstable ball!’”’ 





WESLEY'S PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH 
WOMEN. 


A striking article on the character, life, 
and work of John Wesley, by Prof. C. T. 
Winchester, in the August Century, gives 
a@ curious account of his several experi- 
ences with female members of his flock. 
They could hardly have been happy ones, 
since even the best of wives might have 
found him painfully exacting. For in a 
tract on ‘‘Marriage,’’ written in later life, 
and perhaps colored by his own experi- 
ences, Wesley says that all the duties of a 
wife are comprised in two, viz.: ‘1. That 
she must recognize herself as the inferior 
of her husband; and, 2. That she must 
behave as such.”’ 

Of course a man’s theories do not al- 





ways indicate his practice. We have in 
mind a noted divine whose bete noir is 
woman suffrage, whose wife is said to 
rule him with a rod of iron. But in Wes- 
ley’s letters to his recalcitrant wife he 
evinces ‘a certain long-suffering assertion 
of superiority’’ that must have been in- 
tensely irritating. One of them closes 
with the advice, “Be content to be a pri- 
vate, insignificant person, known and 
loved by God and me.”’ 

A man’s estimate of women is usually 
early formed by his mother’s parental 
system. “And it is possible to doubt 
whether Susannab Wesley’s training of 
her children was altogether beyond criti- 
cism. Of her seven daughters five made 
very unfortunate marriages. And John 
Wesley copied his mother’s strictness 
witbout her wisdom.” 

Toa man holding these views, and con- 
stantly meeting women under the influ- 
ence of hysterical religious emotion, such 
a life as that of Wesley could not but be 
come colored by spiritual arrogance. 
“The life of Wesley the man, after 1740, 
it has been truly said, is the despair of 
the biographer. Private or domestic life 
he had hardly any. He had no home, 
Rooms were set apart for his use in the 
Foundry building first used as a chapel, 
and later in the Preachers’ House adjoin- 
ing a new chapel in City Road. But he 
seldom occupied them. He was in con- 
stant motion, journeying from one end of 
Great Britain to the other, travelling in 
fifty years 250,000 miles, and preaching on 
an average fifteen sermons a week. Early 
in life he became attached to ‘pretty Betty 
Kirkham,’ but the affair was broken off. 
Again, in Savannah, he weakly gave up 
what seems to have been a sincere attach- 
ment, at the dictation of some Moravian 
elders, Again, in 1748, having been nursed 
during an illness at the orphanage in New- 
castle, he became attached to Mrs. Grace 
Murray, a young widow of 32. She was 
attractive in person and efficient in prac- 
tical affairs. After only six days of her 
care Wesley became convinced that she 
was the woman divinely appointed for his 
wife and tuld her so. She responded, 
‘This is all I could have wished for, under 
heaven.’ What followed, however, re- 
minds one of Sir Roger de Coverley’s de- 
spairing exclamation, ‘You can’t imagine 
what it is to have to do with a widow.’ 
One of Wesley’s biographers summarily 
declares, ‘Grace Murray was a flirt.’ An- 
other asserts that ‘she reciprocated Wes- 
ley’s affection, but with shrinking diffi- 
dence.’ But she probably found her emi- 
nent admirer too lordly in his demeanor. 
At any rate, she had already another suitor 
whom she would not risk losing altogeth- 
er, and was much at a loss to know upon 
which of the two she should best»w her 
hand. A year before, she had cared for 
one of Wesley’s lay preachers, John Ben- 
nett, through a long illness, and ever 
since had been in correspondence with 
him. When Wesley now left Newcastle, 
she accumpanied him through the North- 
ern courties till they reached Bolton, 
where Bennett resided. Here she stopped, 
while Wesley went on, hoping that they 
might meet again soon ‘and part no 
more.’ Three days after they had parted, 
she promised marriage to John Bennett. 
‘Here,’ said Wesley, in his curious ac- 
count of the affair, ‘was her first false 
step’—which is certainly a mild judg- 
ment. During the next twelve months, 
Miss Murray, who, whatever her virtues, 
caunot have had much decision of charac- 
ter, was unable to be sure for six weeks 
together what were the dictates either of 
duty or affection. But at last, after hav- 
ing been engaged to and disengaged from 
each of her suitors twice over, she con- 
cluded that Wesley had the stronger claim 
upon both her conscience and her heart. 
Marriage might soon have followed had 
not Charles Wesley, John’s brother, now 
appeared upon tbe scene. He had him- 
self just married a young lady of good 
family, whose culture and refinement 
were to make his house for the next forty 
years an ideal Christian home. He heard 
with dismay that his brother was about 
to take as a wife a woman without educa- 
tion, who was engaged to another man. 
He burried to the north of England, and, 
finding reproach and discussion alike vain 
with his brother, addressed his expostu- 
lations to Grace Murray herself. The 
poor woman, distracted by his assertion 
that her marriage with Wesley would be 
a violation of her pre-contract and a griev- 
ous wrong to both her suitors, at last 
changed her mind again, and Charles Wes- 
ley had the satisfaction to see her safely 
married to Bennett before he left her. 
John Wesley would not quarrel with his 





brother or blame the woman; but the 
week after ber marriage he recorded his 
own poignant grief in a series of stanzas 
that have at least the merit of utter sin- 
cerity. Forty years afterward, when both 
were near the close of life, they met again 
fora few moments; and it was evident to 
the friend who accompanied Wesley that 
the wound, though it had long since 
ceased to smart, had never been forgot- 
ten. The affections of the man were deep 
and tender; but it was certainly some 
proof of ill regulated sentiment that he 
should have bestowed them upon one 
so little fitted to become his compan- 
ion,” 

“Yet marriage with Grace Murray, un- 
fortunate as it might have proved, would 
have saved Wesley from a worse fate. On 
that latter story the biographer does not 
care to linger. On Feb. 2, 1751, Wesley 
writes in his ‘Juurnal;’ ‘Having re- 
ceived a full answer from Mr. Perronet, 
I was clearly convinced that I ought to 
marry.’’ This time he evidently deter- 
mined to be befurehand with his brother 
for on the same day he announced to him 
his fixed resolution. ‘I was thunder. 
struck,’ said Charles, ‘and could only 
auswer that he had given me the first 
blow, and his marriage would come like 
the coup de grace. Trusty Ned Perronet 
told me the person was Mrs. Vazeille, one 
of whom I never had the least suspicion. 
I refused his compapy to chapel, and re- 
tired to mourn with my faithful Sally.’ 
Charles Wesley knew there was cause for 
mourning. Mrs. Vazeille was the widow 
of a London merchant, an essentially vul- 
gar woman, with a tendency to hysteria. 
What attractions of person, mind or tem- 
per she could have bad for such a man as 
Wesley must always remain a mystery. 
He doubtless intended that the marriage 
should not be long delayed, but an acci- 
dent precipitated it more speedily than 
he had purposed, A week after, he 
slipped on the ice, while crossing London 
Bridge, injuring his ankle so that he could 
not walk or stand upon his feet. Imme- 
diately he was taken to the residence of 
Mrs. Vazeille, and eight days later he was 
married. Mrs. Vazeille did not accept 
Wesley’s theory of the wife’s inferiority. 
She was obstinate, peevish, and subject 
to fits of violent passion. Wesley was 
just, and in his brother’s opinion marvel- 
lously patient. But in his innocent un- 
wisdom, he allowed himself to write let- 
ters of religious advice and sympathy to 
other women, especially to a Miss Ryan, 
housekeeper of the Kingswood School, 
who was doubtless at this time a piousand 
useful woman, but whose early career 
had been by no means above reproach. 
The knowledge of such correspondence 
threw his wife into paroxysms of jealousy. 
She intercepted and opened his letters; 
she interpolated in them compromising 
passages of her own invention and then 
read them to prejudiced persons; in one 
or two instances she gave such doctered 
letters to the public prints. She spread 
the most absurd and calumnious reports 
as to her husband’s character. Her con- 
duct, indeed, was so scandalous and at 
times so violent as to prove that she can- 
not have been perfectly sane, She left 
Wesley repeatedly for long periods, and 
finally, in 1771, departed, taking with her 
a bundle of letters and papers, vowing 
never to return. Wesley simply noted 
the fact in his journal, and added: ‘I did 
not give her up, I did not dismiss her, I 
shall never recall her.’ She seems how- 
ever to have returned of her own accord, 
but only for a short time. When she died, 
ten years later, she was in separation 
from Wesley, and he was not even in- 
formed of her death until three days after 
her funeral, 

“Perhaps it is not strange that, after 
such an experience, Wesley should have 
repeatedly given to his young preachers 
who thought to marry, the laconic advice 
of Punch, ‘Don’t.’ Not that he was 
coldly insensible to the power and charm 
of youthful sentiment; on the contrary, 
as his favorite niece prettily said: ‘Uncle 
John always showed peculiar sympathy 
to young people in love.’ His advice 
was prompted, I judge, not by a dislike 
for sentiment, but by a distrust of it. 
Knowing from his own case how fatally 
easy it is to become unequally yoked to- 
gether with believers as well as unbeliev- 
ers, he feared that his preachers, like 
himself, might have their judgment blind. 
ed by an excess of that amiable quality. 
But it was certainly unfortunate that a 
great religious leader should have found 
no happiness in the most normal of human 
relations, and should have dissuaded other 
religious teachers from entering it.’’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Louisa NAYLOR, an aged Indian 
woman, in the State of Washington, gave 
her life to save that of her husband. A 
Great Northern train was about to run 
over John Naylor when the wife pushed 
him out of harm’s way, herself receiving a 
fatal blow from the engine. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON passed her sixtieth 
birthday Aug. 20, having been born in 
1848. Adelina Patti, just six months old- 
er, is still a public favorite, while the 
Swedish prima donna retired from the 
stage many years ago. Nilsson made her 
final American tour in 1884, nineteen 
years ago. She was 41 then, and sang 
gloriously in the principal cities. 


KATHERINE M. ABBotTT has brought 
together in some compass, and consecu- 
tively, legends and illuminating chronicles 
of authors and travellers in ‘Old New 
England.” Her delightful book is en- 
titled “Old Paths and Legends of New 
England.” It is a charming study of 
towns, with illustrations, illuminations, 
quotations, headings, and indexes. Miss 
Abbott has shown remarkable literary 
taste and common sense in its prepara- 
tion. 

Miss ALICE FLETCHER, who founded 
the Woman’s Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and was for some years its 
president, has received much praise for 
her work of surveying and directing the 
division of government land among the 
Omaha Indians. Miss Fletcher has been 
connected with the Indian Bureau and 
the Smithsonian Institution for a long 
period. Her book on Omaha music has 
become almost a classic. 


Miss A. M. VAIL, librarian at the New 
York Botanical Museum, in Bronx Park, 
has recently returned from an interesting 
trip to Europe. She went to buy books 
for the library at an auction of botanical 
books in Paris. She bought between six 
and seven hundred works, costing $3,000 
in all, and forming the most important 
addition thus far made to the library. 
After the auction Miss Vail visited public 
and private botanical collections in Paris, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam and Leyden, mak- 
ing tracings for the use of the library and 
arranging for exchanges of publications 
and specimens. 


Mrs. D. YorK SyME has set a good ex- 
ample to other women with large recep- 
tion rooms in initiating a series of ‘Po- 
litical Teas,’’ with the object of educating 
women on current politics and the use 
they may make of the Federal vote, 
says the Australian Woman's Sphere of 
Melbourne. The first tea was given on 
July 27, when about 150 women were 
present. Mrs. Evelyn Gough presided, 
and the meeting was addressed by Sena- 
tors Glassey and Staniforth Smith. The 
women expressed a lively interest in the 
questions put before them, and were 
unanimous in thinking that such an after- 
noon was a@ vast improvement on the 
usual ‘‘milk and watery”’ teas. 


Mrs. C, E, CUNNINGHAM of San Fran- 
cisco, who is considered an expert in the 
botany of wild flowers, having made them 
a study for over twenty years, is spending 
some time on a mission in the Eastern 
States. She represents the California So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Wild Flow- 
ers, and one of her objects is to encourage 
the transplanting to other localities of 
some of the native flowers of California, 
which are being exterminated by the 
growth of population on the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. Cunningham recently addressed a 
gathering of clubwomen in Rochester, N. 
Y., illustrating her remarks with a num- 
ber of her own water-color flower studies. 
The collection, which represented twen- 
ty-two years of study, covered the walls 
of three rooms. 


Miss SARAH F, GARDINER, who died in 
the Catskills a few days ago, labored asa 
missionary in India fur twenty four years. 
She headed the movement against infant 
marriages, and succeeded, after carrying 
the protest to the English Government, 
in having the lawful marriage age raised 
to twelve years. She started a school fér 
native women, and was for some time the 
superintendent of Dr. Hoyt’s great memo- 
rial hospital for the women of India, Al- 
most all of the books now in circulation 
in India which deal with Christianity and 
are printed in the native tongues are the 
result of Miss Gardiner’s efforts. She 
translated Stalker's “Life of Christ’’ and 
Simpson’s ‘“‘The Fact of Christ,’’ which 
she had published and sold throughout 
India at the smallest possible price. 
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ARE EVE'S DAUGHTERS ACCURSED? 

The thoughtful reader must take ex- 
ceptions to many of the statements of 
Margaret Bisland in her contribution to 
the North American Review entitled ‘‘The 
Curse of Eve.’’ It touches upon a most 
important question, for there is no doubt 
that there is a decline in the birth-rate of 
native-Americans. By ‘‘native-Ameri- 
cans” it is to be presumed she means 
descendants of those who came two hun- 
dred years ago to this country. 

The conditions of life are markedly dif. 
ferent now from those existing in the 
days of Jefferson and Franklin. While 
there is, no doubt, an apathy among those 
who should be interested in keeping up 
the birth rate of American citizens, there 
are many causes for the rate not being as 
large in proportion now as in the days of 
our grandparents, great-grand parents, and 
even further back in history. 

Jefferson’s and Franklin’s prophecy oc- 
curred more than a quarter of a century 
ago, before the Civil War. 

That event alone had much to do with 
preventing a possible increase in the birth- 
rate of native born Americans. It is 
well known, without reference to figures 
or history, how large a number of native- 
born Americans were killed who left 
young widows and sweethearts to mourn 
these noble specimens of manhood, So 
great was the number, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts, that there were more than the 
usual proportion of spinsters and widows, 
and many more marriageable women than 
men. 

This was to some extent true of the sex 
in every State in the Union, from which 
it has never seemed fully to recover. In 
that one calamity we bave an excellent 
answer to the question why our native- 
born population has not increased in pro- 
portion to the statistics of 1840. Had 
those who were killed never been taken 
away, there would not have been so 
marked a decrease in the birth-rate, 

The proportionate increase of the birth- 
rate in children of foreign-born parents is 
another matter. That comes under the 
restriction of foreign immigration. We 
are just now beginning to avert the calam- 
ities of unwholesome immigration, which 
should have been taken in hand half a 
century ago. 

When, at the close of the Civil War, so 
many homes were desolated and so many 
women and children became dependent 
on their own exertions, women were nat- 
urally forced to take up occupations 
which, until] then, their sex had not so 
greatly felt the need of doing. Their 
dormant energies and talents were roused 
and quickened, and, behold, after the 
lapse of nearly thirty years, we find the 
women quietly filling the professions and 
nearly every avenue of work, where once 
they were almost unknown. 

Aside from all this, the question must 
be raised in this enlightened age whether 
all women are naturally suited to become 
good home-keepers, or are educated for 
the responsibility of becoming mothers? 

Again, as to whether it is a woman's 
duty to marry, unless her life is to be 
broadened and bettered thereby? True, 
we cannot always prophesy as to how a 
marriage wil] turn out. Yet, thoughtful 
men and women will hesitate to plunge 
into matrimonial seas, unless they feel 
reasonably sure that it is undeniably the 
thing for them to do. 

Have we not all seen men and women 
whom we have reason to believe had bet- 
ter have remained single through life? 
This without reference at all to the di- 
vorce evil, for we are speaking now of 
those who consider marriage too sacred 
to be lightly considered. 

When a man or woman feel it manifest 
destiny to marry, (so far as one can know 
in advance) by all means let them do so. 
Let them, too, teach the rising generation 
the value of early training in health, 
morals, religion and all that goes toward 
the upbuilding of the nation. We are 
not so much in danger from decrease in 
the birth-rate of native-born Americans 
as we are from raising the coming genera- 
tions with too lax an idea of morality, 
pure religion and all that goes toward en- 
nobling the race. 

The supremacy of our nation will al- 
ways depend on the early and long-con- 
tinued instruction of the mothers, as well 
as of the fathers. Better a few well 
reared than large numbers not taught to 
come up to the highest possible standard 
of living. There is grave doubt, even 
now, if the large families of our ancestors 
were altogether creditable, whether they 
sent down to the present generation the 
highest degree of health and physical 
stamina; whether we are as strict as they 
were in questions of civic and national in- 
terest. 

We doubt if the racial stamina of the 
Anglo-Saxon has ‘‘markedly declined.’ 
It remains an undoubted fact that most of 
our women to-day are mentally the equals 
of our men, and in many cases superior. 
If, in such cases, they choose to remain 
single and devote themselves to literature, 





teaching, or other employments, their in- 
dividual mission may be most nobly filled. 

On the other hand it does not follow 
that the ‘reproductive forces are ex 
hausted,”’ or, ‘“‘maternal instincts’’ dis- 
couraged, if our married women are the 
equals in education and intellect of their 
husbands. We have known many in- 
stances where women, in the last forty 
years, have been motbers of six, seven 
and nine children, who have also been 
graduates, and teachers after marriage, 
composers of music, contributors to the 
periodicals of the day, and, none the less, 
good true mothere whose remarkable in- 
fluence upon their children will last unto 
more than the third generation. 

Too mucb bas been said of educated 
women who fail to rear large families, as 
compared to the many who have been 
mothers of a large circle of children, Of 
all unfortunate things none are more sad 
than large families whose mothers, not to 
say fathers, have but a rudimentary edu- 
cation. The safety of our great Republic 
lies in its mothers being more than merely 
domestic; they must be well educated, 
able to train their children from infancy, 
as they cannot be at school. 

Our most noted native-born Americans 
have had mothers whose educational 
standards were high, who had been in- 
structed in more than the duties of a well 
ordered home. To this fact the families 
of Quincy, Sewall, Adams, Lowell, Alcott, 
and many more attest. We must have 
well educated, intelligent mothers, who 
realize that their highest privilege in life 
is the rearing of well-burn progeny. 

Husbands and wives should be equals 
intellectually as well as physically. The 
husband should have an equal interest in 
making it possible for his children to ac- 
complish what they should, not only by 
his individual example, which is of untold 
importance, but, in the countless atten- 
tions shown to the mother of his children, 
his respect for her, his desire to make her 
life bright and cheery. This is neither an 
age of supremacy for male or female even 
though there is a tendency to masculine 
superiority, but, when men and women 
should be equals, and when reason and 
common sense should go band in hand. 
We should quit judging the female as a 
whole, and restrict ourselves more to in- 
dividual cases. There can be no time 
when the tree of knowledge bears fruit 
accursed for the daughters of Eve. There 
must be something more than ‘‘mother- 
hood and domesticity’? for woman ‘to 
safeguard the nation in ideals and social 
organization.’’ Maternal and domestic in- 
fluences are necessary, but not the only 
things women need to cultivate. The de- 
generation of Roman life and type has but 
little to do with the decrease in birth-rate 
of the vative-born American, Mistakes 
were made then, as now, and are likely to 
be made throughout all time; but, let us 
never lower the educational plane for our 
women, either single or married. The 
‘tmotherhood ideal’’ does indeed stand in 
need of rejuvenescence, but on a broader 


plane. 
CecIL HAMPDEN CuTTs HowARD. 


Beebe, Arkansas. 
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ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL WOMEN. 


Notwithstanding that many medical 
women can see no need of organization 
for medical women or “‘anything for wom- 
en exclusively,” the spirit of organization 
is bound to spread with practical results. 

The full recognition of a strong woman 
who is able to stand alone and count as an 
integral part of the profession to which 
she belongs has not yet been granted. No 
matter what her ability and how acknowl- 
edged it may be, she is still ‘a woman 
doctor.’’ By means of proper organiza- 
tion the strong woman may advance and 
receive the, preferment, now too often de- 
nied her. The woman less strong but 
capable will gain in strength by a broad- 
ening of view that cannot be gained single- 
handed and alone, as she often is in the 
community in which she is located. 

The medical women of Iowa have taken 
a decided step in the matter of organiza 
tion. First organized, in 1898, as a social 
body of medical women, they are now a 
State Medical Society, in harmony with 
the profession of lowa at large. 

Other organizations of medical women 
exist, but none have arrived at the status 
of the Iowa organization. In San Fran- 
cisco the medical women have organized 
an association for mutual aid and advance- 
ment, scientific papers are read and dis- 
cussed before the association, and it has a 
membership of about fifty. Buffalo, N. Y., 
has an organization of medical women of 
some years’ standing, for the purpose of 
mutual aid and advancement. Scientific 
papers are read and discussed. Denver, 
Colorado, bas a Clinical Society of medi- 
cal women for the purpose of mutual aid 
and the discussion of clinical subjects. 
New York has an association of medical 
women that was formed out of the Alum. 
nz Association of the Woman’s Medical 
College of that city, which was merged 
with Cornell U niversity. Mutual aid and 





scientific discussions characterize its pur- 


pose, 

In Chicago, a Medical Woman’s Club of 
Chicago has been organized, ‘papers’’ 
and scientific discussions have been ta- 
booed so far. “The object of this Club 
shall be to advance the professional and 
social interests of women physicians; for 
interchange of professional experience and 
promotion of good fellowship among its 
members. Further, to provide for any 
member of the Club in illness or other- 
wise in need of assistance.’’ The member- 
ship is governed by as strong ethical rules 
as those governing membership in any 
regular association of physicians in good 
standing. The Triangle Club of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, 
Ill., is a small band of earnest medical 
women that meet for mutual benefit in 
the cities named.—The Woman's Medical 
Journal, 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF MARRIAGE. 


Undoubtedly the first year of married 
life is the most trying, and probably, all 
things considered, the least happy. For 
two human beings to become perfectly 
adjusted to each other in such intimate 
relationship is a difficult thing. Each is 
certain to discover in the other many un- 
suspected qualities. And those qualities 
need not by any means be weakoesses 
and defects in order to create a barrier to 
mutual sympathy and delight. Frequent- 
ly another’s virtues and positive excellen- 
cies are as irritating and exasperating as 
vices and weaknesses. We were hardly 
prepared for such an exacting and nice 
moral sense as she or be proved to have, 
We say that it is drawing things entirely 
too fine, and it makes us uncomfortable; 
or take such a trait as extreme punctual- 
ity and love of order, and it can be quite 
irritating to @ man or woman whose na- 
ture is to leave things at loose ends, A 
man and woman know comparatively lit- 
tle of each other after the average court- 
ship. They see the mountain peaks of 
each other’s natures, but they do not 
know whether boggy marshes or whole- 
some meadows lie at their bases. And so 
in this period of mutual comprehension 
and adjustment there is need of the nicest 
tolerance and self-restraint and of honest 
effort to gain the other’s point of view. 
The wonder is that, taking everything into 
account, there are so many happy mar- 
riages, The first year of mutual adjust 
ment passes with the minimum of loss, 
and more often than not with increasing 
oneness of spirit. And yet to our young 
husbands and wives of this happy season 
we would say: Be careful of the first 
year. More ships are lost in going into or 
out of a port than on the open seas.— Bos- 
ton Watchman. 


HELPING THE CHILDREN. 





Several new laws as to children in New 
York went into effect Sept. 1, the most 
important of which prohibits boys under 
ten or girls under sixteen from selling 
newspapers on the streets. Boys from 
ten to fourteen are permitted to sell them, 
providing they have the approbation of 
the District Superintendent of the Board 
of Education. Another law permits the 
release, in the custody of parents, of chil- 
dren imprisoned for bailable offences; and 
a third prohibits the sale of fireworks or 
other explosives to children under six- 
teen. These are generally considered 
just and important modifications of ex- 
isting laws. Since the establishment last 
year of the children’s courts in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, more careful attention 
has been given by law-makers to the legal 
relations of the city and the children. 

A primary school for manual training 
for the children of factory workers in 
Columbus, Ga., was started ex perimental- 
ly about a year ago, and is now to be made 
a permanent feature of the Columbus 
public schools. Very few text-books are 
used, as most of the child’s time is taken 
up with hand-work. This, however, does 
not imply neglect of the three R’s, for in 
the processes of hand-work the impor- 
tance of these subjects and their applica- 
tion are brought home to the little work- 
ers. The teachers do not limit their 
work in the schoolroom, but frequently 
go with the children to their homes and 
meet the parents in friendly conference. 





= - 


WOMEN IN NORWAY. 


From a letter written last winter by 
Fru Anna Noss of Norway the English- 
woman's Review quotes as follows: 





In October, 1002, one lady was placed 
in each of all the inspection committees 
for the public and private asylums in the 
towns and all over the country. At one 
of the largest of this kind, Gaustav, near to 
Christiania, the contro] committee consist- 
ed of a bishop, a doctor and a chief of 
some department of government; nowa 
lady has replaced one of these gentlemen. 
With us this new arrangement was signif- 
icant enough, and we should not have 
dreamt of it ten years ago, I think. In 





January, 1903, the municipal council of 
Christiania has appointed Fru Ragna 
Neilsen as member of the inspection com- 
mittee of all municipal hospitals at Chris- 
tiania. About a week ago we had the quite 
new experience of seeing a lady (candida- 
tus juris) as a solicitor’s proxy replacing 
her principal at the bar and taking part 
of the examination. The magistrate was 
heard saying that this was quite a new 
experience in his practice, but be could 
not find anywhere any reason for prevent- 
ing it. This was a little premier pas, you 
see; you may be sure there will be a lot of 
them shortly! A few days ago another 
candidatus juris was appointed as secre- 
tary in the law section of the department 
of justice. This lady has passed her ex- 
aminations at the faculty of law with the 
very best testimonials (laudabillis preter- 
itis). 

Also in Christiania last winter were es- 
tablished ‘‘porridge stations,’’ where por- 
ridge and milk were furnished the thous- 
ands of poor and workmen out of employ- 
ment. Fathers, mothers and children 
were asked in to warm, light rooms and 
given their portions of good hot porridge 
and milk. This food was paid for by vol- 
untary contributions. 





CONSECRATED WOMANHOOD. 


BY FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN, 


“She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff. She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, 
she reacheth out her hands to the needy. 
Strength and honor are her clothing; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come, She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.”’ 

It is the peculiarity of the Bible that it 
honored woman when every other book 
was blind to the true dignity of her char- 
acter and the royal possibilities of her 
nature. The Old Testament exalted her 
not only as wife and mother, but as citi- 
zen and ruler, and some of the most stir- 
ring songs and daring deeds of patriotism 
are recorded in the Bible to the honor of 
woman, Her inspired pen is immortal- 
ized in the Word of God, and if it be not 
meet that her voice sound from the halls 
of Congress, it is a fact of history that it 
was heard on the field of battle and in the 
chamber of justice more than three thou- 
sand years ago, when, by the mouth of 
Deborah and the hand of Jael, the Lord 
delivered Israel from the power of the 
spoiler. She may not be thought compe- 
tent to have part in framing the laws of a 
State, but she was competent to judge the 
chosen people and to mould the character 
of the world’s Redeemer. 

The conservative who would obstruct 
the wheels of progress endeavors to ac- 
complish his end by an appeal to the 
Bible. Sacred Scriptures were represent- 
ed as the friend of slavery; they are now 
cited in defense of Papal idolatry and Mor- 
mon polygamy; and how often we hear 
them quoted against the emancipation of 
woman. But the Bible is the most radi- 
cal book in all the world, and its maxims 
of wisdom and virtue are in advance of 


every age. Whatever has been accom. 


plished for the improvement of woman’s 
lot may be traced to its hallowed influ- 
ence. ‘It found her the slave of man’s 
appetite in the East, the servant of his 
cupidity in the West, and the victim of 
his cruelty in the South,’’ and it broke 
the chain that bound her sou) in darkness 
and the social fetters that linked her 
womanhood with dishonor. 

We have in the Bible pictures of wo- 
manly tenderness and nobleness, and also 
of womanly debasement unequaled in sec- 
ular literature. I know bow exalted are 
the women of Homer—‘‘The Heroes’ Bat- 
tle-Prize,”’ ‘‘The Heavenly Minded,” **The 
Sought For,’”’ ‘‘The Sister of Heroes,” 
“The Widely-Praised,’’ ‘‘Ruling by Beau- 
ty,’ “The Far-Thoughted,” ‘The Hos- 
pitable,’’ ‘‘The Ship Guider,’’ and “The 
Web-Raveler’’ — names that indicate the 
queenly beauty of the women who bore 
them; but I search Iliad and Odyssey in 
vain for one trace of that glorified charac- 
ter, sublime self-sacrifice, and unwavering 
faith which ‘crowned the daughters of 
Israel and made them daughters of Jeho- 
vah.’”’ On the other hand, Shakspeare’s 
‘‘Lady Macbeth”’ is weakness itself when 
compared with Jezebel, who from the 
harem of Ahab mounted with blood- 
stained feet the throne of God’s chosen 
people, and there defied the majesty of 
heaven. How cold, cruel, implacable, and 
lost to all that is human was that accursed 
daughter of murder, whose crimes were 
far greater in number and turpitude than 
those of her infamous father, Etbbaal. 
We hear from her lips no cry, 

*Come, you spirits 
ia tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me 
And fill me, from crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse 
That no com punctious visitings of nature 
Shake my tell purpose!”’ 

Her entire nature was not only unsexed, 
but dehumanized. In her ‘twoman’s 
breasts” the milk was turned to gall. 





Lord Lytton, the elegant and shallow 
trifler, tells us, ‘A woman’s noblest sta. 
tion is retreat,” but ‘‘retreat”’ is a word 
forever unpopular with the women of the 
Bible. Miriam, Huldah, Deborah, ang 
Anna were not of Lord Lytton’s opinion, 
They joined in one temperament silk and 
steel, and added to the sweetness of wo. 
manhood the strength of manhood. Keep 
and flexible as the Damascus blade, they 
were not wanting in the gentleness ang 
modesty which are a woman’s crown of 
honor. I open Exodus and read a song 
from Miriam, the prophetess, that is older 
than the most ancient pagan lyric, and 
that will continue when English literature 
is forgotten. And there is Deborah, the 
nurse of Rebecca; how tenderly the Bible 
records her humble but faithful service, 
In ancient times and in the East nurses 
were held in greater esteem than now 
with us. Homer sang their praise; Virgij 
celebrated their virtues; and Ovid ex. 
tolled their wisdom and kindness, [t ig 
no trivial office to guide and direc: the 
development of a child’s life. Ther arse 
is second mother, and her influence is 
sometimes, perhaps often, deathles: ag 
the soul she instructs. The Bible teaches 
respect and consideration for those who 
are socially beneath us as servants, nurses, 
and dependent children of humble toil, 
The true lady takes her politeness into 
the kitchen; it is her ability to do so that 
makes her the lady she is. Not fine man- 
ners in the ball-room, but a genuine and 
gracious dignity seasoned with womanly 
kindness, creates-the true lady. Few 
think of the Bible as a book of social and 
domestic etiquette, and yet such it is, 
Let a man follow its precepts, and he 
shall become not only a good man, but a 
gentleman; and whatever woman will con- 
form to the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount shall find her life steadily develop- 
ing into all that makes a beautiful charac- 
ter and fine address. 

And there is the other Deborah, a 
prophetess and judge in Israel—the wo- 
man divinely illuminated. I turn to the 
fifth chapter of Judges, and read a song 
she wrote long before the gods of Greece 
held sacred counsel upon snowy Olympus 
—centuries before the lyric muse took up 
her abode beneath the shadow of the Par- 
thenon. To what glorious victory she led 
the hosts of the Lord when the enemies 
of Israel perished among the ‘‘oaks of the 
wanderers.”’ 


‘After the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

After the Helper’s days, 

The highways were deserted, 

The traveller went in winding ways. 

Deserted were [Israel's hamlets, deserted, 

Till L a rosé up—rose up a mother in 
srael.’’ 


What a lovely poem is that of Ruth, and 
who does not linger with delight over the 
story of Esther, so royal and so simple, so 
queenly and so modest? 

Turn to the New Testament and see 
how honored is Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. Hear the angelic salutation: 

‘Hail, thou art highly favored, the Lord 
is with thee. Fear not, Mary; for thou 
hast found favor with God. And behold, 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Most High; and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David; and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever; and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
(Luke i: 28, 30-33, Revised Version ) 

Is it surprising that the name ‘‘Mary”’ 
is the most popular in all the world, and 
that nearly a third of the women of 
France bear it in one form or another? 
What noble service was rendered to the 
early churches by the four daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist, Priscilla who in- 
structed Apollos, Phoebe, Persis, Try- 
phosa, and Tryphena, , 

The opinion prevails that Providence 
intended woman to occupy a place of 
humble dependence; that she is inferior 
in the composition of her mind and fragile 
in physical constitution; that she is called 
of God to lead a life of entire self-abnega- 
tion; that she was created as an everlast- 
ing sacrifice to man’s pleasure and ambi- 
tion; and that it is her peculiar mission 
to be wife and mother to an extent to 
which it is not man’s mission to be hus- 
band and father. Lord Lytton’s dictum 
is widely received—‘tA woman’s noblest 
station is retreat.” It prevails in the 
State, robbing her of civil rights, debar- 
ring her from the exercise of popular suf- 
frage, and closing against her the door of 
public office. It permeates society, cit 
cumscribing her influence, dispossessing 
her of individuality, and preventing her 
from the full and free exercise of what- 
ever taste, talent, or genius God has giveD 
her. It is in the church, forbidding het 
to enter the pulpit, restraining her from 
the important offices of deacon and trus 
tee, and, in some churches, denying ber 
even a voice in the ordinary government 
of the society. 

Men who advocate the subjection of 
women plant themselves upon the Bible 
and say to us, ‘*You radicals want to tara 
things upside down. You have no re& 
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for the settled order of society. 
You would destroy the divine harmony 
which Heaven has established. You set 
aside the teaching of the great apostle 
who said, ‘I suffer not a woman to usurp 
authority.’’’ But the Bible is always on 
the side of progress. Jesus and his im- 
mediate followera were innovators, agita- 
tors, and leaders of public thought and 
morals. The Jews quoted the Old Testa- 
ment against them as Southern preachers 
quoted the New Testament against us 
when we demanded the abolition of slav- 
ery. We must remember that it is the 
mission of the Bible to lead men and not 
to follow them. The age that shall over. 
take the New Testament will be right in 
discarding it. Open the Bible—what does 
itteacb? ‘*The genuiue perfection of bu- 
manity, instead of being the forced obedi- 
ence of one-half to the other half, is the 
spontaneous obedience of both halves to 
the law of God. The incomplete state- 
ment of Paul, ‘I suffer not a woman to 
usurp authority,’ is supplemented by the 
far deeper words of Jesus, ‘Ye know that 
the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great ones exercise au- 
thority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you; but whosoever would become 
great among you shall be your minister; 
and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant.’ (Matthew xx: 25- 
27, Revised Version.) That is the ideal of 
the future.” Neither man nor woman 
shall usurp authority, but both, in mutual 
helpfulness, shall yield willing obedience 
to the perfect law of God. A consecrated 
womanhood is a womanhood of surren- 
der, not to social prejudices and supersti- 
tions, nor yet to political disability, but 
to Heaven. It is a surrender without de- 
feat and a victory without conquest. A 
woman may dance a ballet or sing in an 
opera, but the moment she enters the pul- 
pit to preach a sermon, steps upon a plat- 
form to deliver a lecture, or goes to the 
polls to vote, society rises in indignation 
and disgust. If a woman may tend as a 
nurse, why may she not practise as physi- 
cian? If a woman has a calling to medi- 
cine, divinity, law, literature, art, mechan- 
ics, instruction, or trade, what law of God 
prohibits? But is it wise tu open our 
colleges and schools of science to women? 
Why not? Are they not capable of re. 
ceiving a liberal education? The part 
woman has played in ancient and modern 
history, in the arts and sciences, as well 
as in political life, constitutes not only an 
answer to the question, but a positive de- 
mand for admission to every department 
of knowledge and history. Open all the 
doors and remove every barrier. Subject 
girls to the same requirements you exact 
of boys in colleges, but in all justice and 
fairness set before them the same rewards. 
The best educators tell us that some of 
the finest mathematical students are girls. 
They read Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon 
and Homer as well in every way as do 
young gentlemen. In mixed schools you 
will find, as a general rule, more girls 
than boys, and they are found in exami- 
nation to carry off the greatest proportion- 
of prizes. Wherever cvéducation has 
been honestly and competently tried, 
girls have shown themselves the intellec- 
tual peérs of their brothers. They have 
more than held their own. There have 
been women every whit as well educated 
as the most learned men of their day, and 
much better educated than the majority 
of men in any age. When Elizabeth was 
Queen of England the languages were an 
essential element of a lady’s education. 
The daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, to 
whom was committed the instruction of 
the young Edward VI, were thoroughly 
trained in both ancient and modern lan- 
guages, and in the literatures of many 
lands and ages. One of those gifted wom- 
en wrote Latin verses of great beauty; 
another was, according to Roger Ascham, 
one of the best Greek scholars of the age, 
with the single exception of Lady Jane 
Grey; still another was an accomplished 
theologian who corresponded in Greek 
with Bishop Jewell. The distinguished 
Reiske affixed his wife’s portrait to his 
excellent and famous edition of ‘‘The 
Greek Orators.’”’ And in the preface to 
that work he acknowledged his great in- 
debtedness to her learning and industry. 
So well acquainted was she with the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece, 
that she shared with her husband his 
most profound investigations, and read 
for him, correcting as she read, the proof- 
sheets of his book as they came from the 
press, There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of a woman’s mind nor in the anat- 
omy of her body to prevent her from fol- 
lowing the same studies that occupy the 
time and attention of young men in an 
ordinary college course. On the contrary, 
the duties of the classroom are often far 
less fatiguing than those of household 
labor. 

It may be a matter of interest to some 
to know who was the first woman to 
graduate from an American college. In 
an article on “The First Female College’ 
(the Georgia Female College) in the Cen- 
tury for May, 1890, Mr. H. S. Edwards 





states that he has been unable to obtain 
the name of any woman who graduated at 
Oberlin in 1838. An Oberlin College cata- 
logue, however, gives the name of Miss 
Zeruiah Porter (afterwards Mrs. Tweed) 
as the graduate of 1838, and therefore the 
first graduate of an American college. 
Miss Porter graduated in the so-called lit- 
erary course, which did not include Greek. 
In 1841, Miss Mary Hosford, Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Prall, and Miss Mary C. Rudd 
took the degree of A. B. at Oberlin. 

I believe in coéducation. Boys and 
girls should be brought up together so 
far as possible. The influence they exert 
over each other is in itself a great civi- 
lizer. The separation of the sexes in 
church, State, family, and school has al- 
ways been productive of evil, and of evil 
only. 

“The woman's cause is man’s; they rise or 


sink 
Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or 
free.”’ 
Portland, Ore. 


(To be continued.) 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Here’s an illustration of the Irishman’s 
chivalrous consideration for womankind: 
“A threatening letter was sent by an 
Irishman to the wife of a well-known 
Irish landlord to warn her that ‘her hus- 
band would certainly be shot, but that 
nothing would be done to injure or annoy 
her!’ ’’ 

There's no use in applying to Tuskegee 
Institute for household help. In a recent 
article on the work of the school Booker 
Washington says: “I am often asked to 
what extent we are able to supply domes- 
tic servants directly from this institution. 
Not to any large extent, although women 
are trained here in everything relating to 
the home. When a woman finishes one 
of our courses she is in demand at once at 
a salary three or four times that paid in 
the average home. Aside from this, we 
are helping more in preparing workers for 
the home by sending out in the different 
portions of the country strong leaders 
who will go into the local communities 
and teach these lessons, than we would 
by trying to send a cook into each family 
which applies to us—a _ never-ending 
process.”’ 





CHILDREN’s COLUMN. 


THE PRESENTS. 


BY MARY KELSEY CHAMPION, 


Theodore was going to town, to the 
dentist’s. He had been in the week be 
fore, and sat in a large red velvet chair 
that pushed up and down, and the dentist 
had looked at his teeth and asked him to 
come again. Dorothy had gone, too, and 
the dentist had looked at her teeth and 
told her that she need not come again, 
which was rather strange, for Theodore 
and Dorothy were twins. 

Dorothy cried at the breakfast-table be- 
cause she could not go. But Aunt Alice 
whispered, for a secret, that she was going 
into town herself the next morning, and 
would take her. And Theodore told her 
that he would bring her something that 
afternoon. So Dorothy stopped crying. 

‘Something from the ‘five-and-ten-cent 
store,’ Theodore?” she asked. 

“Yes. Something from the ten-cent 
side.’’ He felt in his pocket for the bright 
ten-cent piece that Uncle George had 
given him. 

As soon as Theodore had started, Dor- 
othy began to wonder what he would 
bring home to her. 

There were twenty-three beautiful new 
haystacks in the back Jot. Dorothy went 
out to try them, but she did not enjoy 
tumbling on haystacks without Theo- 
dore. When she had tried five she went 
into the house and asked mother if it was 
not almost four o’clock. 

‘*No, dear, it won’t be four o’clock till 
after luncheon,’’ mother said. 

“Then, mother, won’t you please have 
luncheon pretty soon?” Dorothy urged. 

Mother told her that they would have it 
just as soon as it was ready, and that she 
might go out in the kitchen and help 
Augusta shell peas if she liked. So Dor- 
othy went out in the kitchen and sat down 
on the doorstep and shelled one hundred 
peas. 

Then she showed them to mother, and 
after a while they had luncheon, and after 
that mother said that if she would take a 
little nap, when she woke it would be 
nearer the time for Theodore to come. 

When she woke, mother was just com- 
ing into the room with some clean dresses 
that Augusta had been ironing. 

She let Dorothy choose which she would 
wear that afternoon, and Dorothy chose a 
muslin with a vine of small blue flowers, 
because she knew her brother liked it. 

As soon as she was dressed she went 
out to the gate to watch for Theodore. 
In just a little while she saw him coming 
up the hill with father, and ran to meet 
them. 

She took hold of father’s other hand, 








and all the time she was wondering bard 
what Theodore had brought her, but of 
course she could not ask, 


When they reached the piazza Theodure | 


told her to shut her eyes, and when Doro 
thy looked she was holding in her hands 
—well, I know you will be as surprised 
as Dvrothy was —a baseball bt! 

Dorothy's eyes opened wide. 

“Is it for me, Theodure?’’ she asked, 
doubtfully, , 

“Yes,”’ said Theodore, nodding to make 
her sure, ‘and it’s a fineone! Just let me 
show you.” He took the bat and swung 
it over his shoulder, whirling round on 
one foot. Theo he handed it back to 
Dorothy. 

“Th—ank you, Theodore,’’ Dorothy 
said, slowly; and then she ran and climbed 
up in mother’s lap for a little while. 

The next day it was Dorothy’s turn to 
go totowa, Theodore went outand tum- 
bled on the haystacks, but he didn’t enjoy 
it very much alone, either. It was so 
much more fun with Dorothy. 

Dorothy came home at noon, and when 
she came she handed Theodore a box 
wrapped in light-brown paper. 

“I’ve brought you sumething, Theo- 
dore.”’ 

Theodore undid it. 
three times what it was. 

A doll’s tea-set—cups and saucers and 
plates, and the dearest little cream pitch- 
er and sugar bowl and teapot, with pink 
roses on every ove! 

**Isn’t it beautiful, Theodore?’’ Doro- 
thy asked, looking up into his face fur ap- 
proval, 

Theodore hesitated. ‘Quite,’’ he said, 
slowly; then added, ‘Thank you, Doro- 
thy!’’ and put the box on the step. 

Dorothy sat down and arranged the 
dishes on the piazza floor, while Theodore 
stood on the walk, swinging Dorothy’s 
bat. Dorothy had seen him look longing- 


You may guess 


ly at the bat, and had told him he might | 


take it. 

They were both very quiet for a few 
minutes, Then Theodore said, ‘*‘What 
let’s play?”’ 

And Dorothy said, ‘‘What let’s?’’ 

Then Theodore said, ‘Let's play for a 


little while that I brought you those dish- | 


es yesterday and you brought me this bat 
to-day.”’ 

Dorothy nodded. ‘Yes,” she agreed. 
She went to him and threw her arms im- 
pulsively about his neck. 

**O Theodore, you were lovely to bring 
me these dishes!’ she said. ‘Thank 
you!’’ 

Theodore laid his arm on ber shoulder. 


“I’m glad you like them,’ he said, 
‘*‘But this bat’s fine. I’m much obliged, 
Dorothy!”’ 


‘Is it a real good one, Theodore?”’ Dor- 
otby asked, anxiously. 

‘*Fine,’’ he repeated, ‘‘and just what I 
wanted!’’ 

Dorothy looked at the dishes, and then 
at the bat, and after a few minutes she 
said, ‘‘Let’s play this all the time, Theo- 
dore.”’ 

And Theodore said, ‘‘All right. 
will.’’— Youth's Companion. 


We 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Dick—Did you and Joe have good 
sport. 

Dick—Well, we didn’t get any game; 
but we dida’t shoot each other.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


‘“*She seems to have lost her head over 
that young man,’’ 





“Yes, | saw it on his shoulder."°—Phila- | 


delphia Evening Bulletin. 


She—I1 always heard tea was bad for the 
nerves. 

He—Oh, it can’t be; I see Lipton says 
he’s coming over again to lift that cup.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Romantic Young Lady (spending sum- 
merenafarm) Just hear how those old 
trees in the orchard moan and groan in 
the storm, like the crying of a lost soul! 

Small Boy —Well, I guess you’d make 
a worse racket if you were as full of green 
apples as they are!—Smart Set. 


A little community of colored people 
in Alabama had raised the money to build 
a new church, and the dedication was to 
take place the nextday. ‘Where are you 
going to-morrow?”’ the school -teacher 
asked one young girl. Smiling radiantly, 
she answered, ‘I’se going to the degrada- 
tion of our church!”’ 


The minister of a parish in a part of 
New England where doctrinal points are 
considered of great importance says that 
his test of a satisfactory sermon is the 
opposite of the usual one. 

**My clerical friends in the city tell me 
that so long as their congregations appear 
wide-awake and interested they feel en- 
couraged,” he said to a visitor, ‘‘but with 
me it’s different. Of course I wish to in- 
terest the congregation, but if I look over 
to Deacon Drew's pew, and then to Dea- 
con Snow’s and see them with their eyes 
closed and heads nodding, I fee! that all 
is well. Just as surely as 1 discover them 
wide awake and alert after I’ve been 
preaching for ten minutes, I know that 
there’s something wrong, to their minds, 
and that I shall hear what it is as soon as 
the service is over.”’ 


| ARMENIAN POEMS. 


== BY <= 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 








The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila 
delphia Press. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have donea 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


tions of the Armenian ms, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy 4s Lusignen. ’ 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
ransiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8S. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 


he world over, whether in sunny Ital 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 


ew York 


them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has cong, we believe, the Ar- 

Henian literary spirit. hatever these poems 

may have been in the original, they are certainly 

gene in the English dress in which she has clothed 
em.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 


interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
iy saherenting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . It is a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we = is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
| ate. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don-, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealin 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
' as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
‘me.—Chicago Pust. 





unexpected 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 


siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish mane 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a_half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N, ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their emagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ———— poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspirit of the purest and most exalted patriot. 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
| fan question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
| able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and apmpetetie circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 





such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 

oets have written with a vigor of thou ht, a 
Relicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Fosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
= people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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Rendered into English Verse | 


iece of good literary work.— | 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- | 


ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same | 
pastora. | 


been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the | 


woman can read them without instinctively de- | 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures cop - 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
| continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
| Boston, Mass. 








Boston University 
_ School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
| The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialiste 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20, os being 
| annually available for study. 


much of the native fire iuto her translations.... | 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the . 
-iterary capacity of the race which produced | 
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_ PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PimRoyY 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 











- Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


| Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
aaeee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. prese 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}! paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
| are now employed, and there should be twice as 


mon. 

| §Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
| pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of tifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those!who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater 
be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific appaseme. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


irt of the work could 
thus the value of the 








the qualities that come out in the poems are | 
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Edited by 

JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 

Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 35 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 35th annual convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian church, Hornellsville, October 20 to 23 
inclusive. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw will be among the speakers. A 
number of well-known workers have also 
been invited to take part in the programme. 
Question Box, in charge of Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, on the afternoon of the 2)st. 

The hotel headquarters will be the Page 
House, where a rate of $1 50 per day will be 
given to two in a room,and $200 to one 
occupying a room alone. Here the executive 
meetings will be held on the 20th at 11 A. M. 
and on the 23d at9 A. M. 

The chairman of the hospitality committee 
is Mrs. Mary McPhee, 1 Ransom 8t. To her 
all those desiring entertainment should 
write at as early a date as possible. 


WOMEN VOTING IN BAVARIA. 





Women who own taxable property are 
permitted to vote at municipal elections 
in Munich, the capital of Bavaria, but 
they have never gone in person to the 
polls, sending instead male proxies. At 
a recent election, however, one courageous 
woman, who, by the way, is president of 
a large philanthropic association of wom- 
en, appeared in person to cast her vote. 
She pleaded that it was not any more dif- 
ficult to cast a ballot than to instruct 
some man how to do it, while the only 
way to be sure that the right ballot was 
used was to cast it herself. Her action 
caused something of a sensation, but she 
was not denied the privilege she asked 
for. 

When it is remembered that until re- 
cently women in Germany were not al- 
lowed to attend political meetings or ally 
themselves with political parties, and that 
these laws are still in effect in many parts 
of the Empire, this action of a woman 
voter, which passed without protest from 
the men, indicates a growing sentiment in 
favor of improved conditions for women, 
The Liberal Party and the Social Demo- 
crats all over Germany, wherever the laws 
are not unfavorable, are inviting women 
to join them. Im Hamburg about 1,100 
women belong to the Social Democratic 
Clubs, and are even represented on their 
boards of directors. 





ORGANIZED WOMANHOOD. 


This is preéminently an era of organiza- 
tion. First, trades-unions have combined 
individual workmen for mutual protection 
against their employers; then labor-unions 
have consolidated trades-unions into State 
and national federations. 

This has compelled employers in their 
turn to organize, so that to-day it is a con 
flict between organized capital and organ- 
ized labor. 

Gradually it has become apparent to 
these great parties that conflict is injuri- 
ous to both, and complete success impos- 
sible to either. This lesson, so emphatic- 
ally taught and so completely learned last 
winter, in the great coal strike, termi- 
nated as was inevitable by arbitration, and 
compromise, will henceforward compel 
these elements, hitherto antagonistic, to 
enter into alliance, each claiming and ob- 
taining its share of the profits of a mutual 
monopoly. 

But this monopoly will reap its added 
profits at the expense of the great unor- 
ganized army of consumers, among whom 
are a majority of men and almost all 
women. The consumers will find them- 
selves helpless between the upper and 
nether industrial mil] stones. 

Evidently, therefore, women will be 
compelled to combine for self-protection, 
otherwise they will be at a hopeless disad- 
vantage. Instinctively they begin to feel 
restive under the pressure of adverse con- 
ditions. 

As wage-workers, as teachers, as pro- 
fessionals, as wives, as mothers, as wid- 
ows, as tax-payers, and as citizens, wom- 
en have special rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy. At first they 
will form separate groups, mutually dis- 
trustful of each other. Butere long they 
will learn to federate and codperate. It 
was by such codperaticn year before last, 
under the lead of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, that the mothers of Massachu- 
setts wrung from a reluctant legislature 
the right to the custody and control of 
their minor children. This was a neces- 
sary step towards a complete equality 
of husband and wife in the marriage rela- 
tion, 

An urgent and continuous appeal, there- 
fore, must be made to all women to organ- 
ize and coéperate for mutual support and 
mutual benefit. Let jealousy and dis- 
trust be overcome, Learn to work to- 
gether loyally for the common good of 
womankind. The only hope of social re- 
generation, of domestic harmony, nation- 





al concord, and international fraternity 
lies in a glorious army of reformers under 
the inspiring leadership of organized wo- 
manhood. H. B. B. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE FAMILY. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his recent article 
in the Atlantic against equal rights for 
women, lays great stress upon the family- 
He says: 

In the family we may discover written 
legibly the Jaws which should determine 
the structure of society and should regu- 
late its action. 

He does not state in this article his 
views as to the proper basis of govern- 
ment in the family—perhaps because he 
realizes that they are somewhat antiquated 
and unpopular, and that to bring them 
forward in this connection might hinder 
the acceptance of the anti-suffrage doc- 
trines which he wishes to enforce, But 
he has set them forth editorially in the 
Outlook again and again. Dr. Abbott be- 
lieves that the husband has autocratic 
authority to rule over his wife in the 
home by divine right; that he ought of 
course to be a benevolent despot and use 
his power mildly, but that he is absolute 
autocrat and that she is bound to obey. 
But the majority of American men no 
longer believe this. The word obey is 
generally omitted from the marriage ser- 
vice by all the denominations that are not 
tied to a fixed ritual; and even in the 
cases where it is still used, it is inter- 
preted in a Pickwickian sense. The des- 
potic family has gone out and the demo- 
cratic family has pretty generally come 
in. The average American man—at least 
the average American man of education— 
no longer wishes to be an autocrat over 
his wife, and feels considerably disgusted 
when he sees some newly arrived foreign- 
er or some boorish native undertake to 
treat his wife in the old-fashioned auto- 
cratic way. Dr. Abbott, believing that 
every man has a right to be an autocrat 
over his wife in the home, naturally be- 
lieves that all men have a right to be 
autocrats over all women in the State. 
But the change in the home, which has 
substituted the loving companionship of 
two equal partners for the old relation of 
master and servant, is bound to be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding change in the 
State. 

Dr. Abbott says: 

The family, rightly understood, will 
answer our often perplexing questions 
concerning social organization—whether 
it is military, industrial, political or re- 
ligious. 

Would Dr. Abbott say, then, that wom- 
en ought not to vote in a religious organ- 
ization, like the church? They vote in 
most churches of the Congregational de- 
nomination, to which he belongs. Very 
likely Dr. Abbott does not approve of it. 
When women were finally admitted to the 
Methodist General Conference, and almost 
all the newspapers were rejoicing over the 
victory, the tone of the Outlook was de- 
cidedly dubious. But whether he ap- 
proves or not, it is a fact. Again, if 
women are stockholders in an industrial 
corporation, would Dr. Abbott say that 
they ougbt not to have a vote in virtue of 
their stock? Probably not even he would 
say this. Dr. Abbott says that the dis- 
tinction of sex, which he regards as in- 
volving the subjection of women to men 
in the home and in the State, ‘‘is to be 
taken account of in all social problems— 
problems of industrial organization, re- 
ligious organization, political organiza- 
tion,’”’ But if it does not prevent women 
from voting in religious and industrial 
organizations, why must it prevent them 
from voting in political organizations? 

Dr. Abbott’s main argument, as usual, 
is that women ought not to vote because 
they do not fight. Attention has often 
been called to the curious fact that this 
particular objection is almost always 
brought forward by some venerable cler- 
gyman, who is doubly exempt from mili- 
tary service, both by his profession and 
by his years, yet who would feel himself 
deeply wronged if he were not permitted 
to vote. Dr. Abbott claims that only 
those who can help to enforce the laws 
should help to make them. But this 
would rule out Dr. Abbott himself, and 
many of our wisest male voters along 
with him, Thousands of non-combatants 
vote at every election—far more than 
enough to turn the scale, if they all voted 
the same way. Not one of the 45 States 
of the Union now makes the power to 
perform military service a qualification 
for suffrage, or recognizes the slightest 
connection between the ballot and the 
bullet. Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘Law cannot be 
decreed by one class and enforced by 
another.’’ It is now decreed by ai] men, 
but enforced only by the fighting men, 
and generally by a very small fraction 
even of them. The only time when Dr, 
Abbott’s theory was ever consistently ap- 
plied was in the days of decadent Rome, 
when the Prwtorian guards elected the 
Emperor. 

Dr. Abbott says the laws could not be 
enforced. But the laws are enforced in 





England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and ourown Western States, 
just as well as in similar communities 
where women do not vote. Dr. Abbott 
supposes the case that the women in New 
York should vote for prohibition and the 
men against it, and asks whether the law 
would be enforced. The present liquor 
law of New York was made by men only. 
Is it enforced? Liquor laws are noto- 
riously hard to enforce. But since equal 
suffrage was granted in Colorado, the 
number of no-license towns in the State 
has more than quadrupled; and we do 
not hear half so many complaints of non- 
enforcement as in Maine, where all the 
voters are men. 

Dr. Abbott claims that the functions of 
government are mainly military, and that 
hence women have no proper part in it. 
At the last National Suffrage Convention, 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman pointed 
out that the exclusion of women from 
political rights originated in the days 
‘twhen the main function of government 
was supposed to be to sit on people and 
keep them down.’’ She further showed 
that the main function of government to- 
day was to serve the people, to keep cities 
clean and healthy, to educate the young, 
to look after the sick, the poor and the 
delinquent, etc., etc.,—all things that fall 
well within women’s sphere. Look over 
the measures that come before any State 
Legislature or city government in the 
course of a year; only the merest fraction 
of them relate to military or police mat- 
ters. 

Dr. Abbott seems to be misled by a 
fanciful military analogy. He says: 

The work of battle in all its forms, and 
all the work that is cognate thereto, be- 
longs to man. 

The work of physical battle certainly 
does not belong to women; but in all 
moral and spiritual battles the women 
have to bear their share, and unless they 
do so, the battle will not be won. Would 
Dr. Abbott say that women ought to take 
no part in the warfare with ignorance and 
vice? Were they out of their sphere in 
fighting the Louisiana lottery? Would 
they be out of their sphere in fighting po- 
litical corruption? 

Apparently Dr. Abbott would answer 
the last question in the affirmative. He 
says: 

Politics is pacific war. A corrupt ring 
gets the control of New York City, or 
Minneapolis, or St. Louis, or Philadelphia. 
The first duty of the citizens is to make 
war on this corrupt ring. . . The great 
elections are called, and not improperly 
called, campaigns. . . From such an en- 
counter of wills woman instinctively 
shrinks. 

In the campaign against Tammany, 
women took an aciive part. A number of 
prominent anti-suffrage women worked 
hand in hand with the suffragists, and Dr. 
Abbott and other professed opponents of 
‘women in politics’? cheered them on. 
Why does he now turn around and, by 
implication, throw stones at his former 
allies? Women shrink from an encounter 
of wills? If they do, a score of the 
world’s proverbs must be rewritten. 

Dr. Abbott says: 

If she (woman) were to go into politics, 
she would leave undone the work for 
which alone government exists, or she 
would distract her energies from that 
work, Can she not do both? No! no 
more than man can. He cannot be at the 
same time in the market winning the 
bread, in the forum shaping the public 
politics, and in the home ministering to 
life. No morecanshe. She must choose. 

No one proposes that a woman should 
do all three. But a man can be “in the 
market winning the bread,” and also per- 
form his political duties; a woman can 
attend to her housework, and also cast 
her ballot. Frances Power Cobbe says 
that if the busiest merchants and profes- 
sional men can find time to cast a vote, 
the busiest mothers and housekeepers 
may find time todo the same, A man is 
seldom willing to admit that his wife’s 
day’s work is harder than his own. More- 
over, women are already voting by hun- 
dreds of thousands in many different parts 
of the English-speaking world, and Dr. 
Abbott offers no evidence to show that 
they have anywhere neglected their do- 
mestic duties in consequence. A. 8. R. 
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“CONSECRATED WOMANHOOD.” 


To those who have long lamented the 
prevailing tendency in Christian churches 
to deny to women the houors and respon- 
sibilities of sacred offices and duties, such 
asermon as “‘Consecrated Womanhood,”’ 
written by Rev. Frederic Rowland Marvin, 
of Portland, Ore., is like a breath of fresh 
air in Neapolitan church-buildings that 
have never known the beauty of sunlight, 
and the atmospheres of which have grown 
heavy through the centuries with the op- 
pressive weight of suffocating incense. 

The preacher opens his discourse with 
the statement that “the Bible honored 
woman when every other book was blind 
to the true dignity of her character.’’ 
Scholars differ, and little is certain when 
we go back far enough in the ancient 





writings of our race. But there can be 
no doubt that in all the earliest literatures 
of which we have knowledge, the thought 
of the world was more favorable to the 
development of womanly independence 
than in later compositions, especially such 
as have come from patristic and monastic 
sources, Certainly we find the Greek 
tragedians unfolded their noblest ideals 
in the character of an Alcestis, and ex- 
pressed through the lips of an Antigone 
their loftiest conceptions of virtue, and 
their purest and bravest ethical teachings. 
The Jews did not stand alone, as this elo- 
quent sermon clearly shows, in honoring 
woman; but the Old Testament is devoid, 
as its most careless reader cannot but see, 
of all that wretched admiration for femi- 
nine feebleness of mind and body which 
seems to have sprung from masculine 
vanity, and has been fostered by centuries 
of priestly instruction and popular super- 
stition, As the most illustrious Jewess 
now living, Lady Battersea, wrote in her 
admirable book some years ago, when she 
was Miss Constance de Rothschild, “The 
ideal woman of the ancient Israelites was 
always strong and fearless—a Miriam, a 
Deborah, a Judith, an Esther. Not a 
word in that older Bible denies to woman 
the right to exercise every power of 
speech or action granted her by Je- 
hovah.”’ 

Nothing assuredly can be more broad- 
minded or more generous than Dr. Mar- 
vin’s whole treatment of the claims of 
women, whether in politics, in the reli- 
gious life, or in tke domestic circle. In 
my humble opinion it would do infinite 
service in awakening thought and dispel- 
ling prejudice, could the sermon on ‘‘Con- 
secrated Womanhood’’ be preached in 
every church and chapel in England. The 
good Quakers alone, so far as I know, 
have no need for its admonition. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, North Wales. 





WILL THEY VOTE? 

Dr. Abbott predicts that “the great 
body of women will neither be forced nor 
enticed’’ out of their present state of dis- 
franchisement. He would do well not to 
be too sure. The first woman suffrage 
petition, presented to the English Parlia- 
ment in 1867, was signed by only 1,499 
women, The petition of 1873 was signed 
by 11,000 women. The petition presented 
to the members of the recent Parliament 
was signed by 257,000 women. From 
Australia, where full national suffrage 
has lately been conferred on women, the 
news has just come that they are register- 
ing in numbers beyond all expectation, 
more than 850,000 having already placed 
their names on the electoral rolls. In 
New Zealand, when full suffrage was 
granted to women in 1893, the estimated 
number of adult women in the colony was 
139,915. Of these 109,461 registered to 
vote. In Wyoming, the Secretary of State 
reports that 90 per cent. of the women 
vote. In Colorado, the Legislature has 
declared, with only one dissenting vote in 
the Senate and three in the House, that 
ever since the women obtained the suf- 
frage, they have exercised it ‘‘as generally 
asthe men.” Yet in all these places it 
had been vehemently asserted beforehand 
that the majority of women did not want 
to vote. Probably they did pvot—until 
they got the chance. But when they got 
it, they very soon found out that they 
wanted to use it. History repeats itself. 

A. 8. B. 


LET WOMEN SUIT THEMSELVES. 





‘Certain ministerial friends to the east - 
ward seem to be agitated over ‘hatlers 
women’ in the church,”’ says the Chicago 
Unity. ‘‘A rector of a New Jersey Epis- 
copal church has had to post a notice out- 
side of the edifice warning them that they 
will not be allowed to enter without hats. 
A Catholic priest at Atlantic Cfty has re- 
buked women who are guilty of a similar 
‘irreverence.’ An Episcopal bishop in 
New Jersey has taken a ‘determined 
stand,’ because such a freedom is contrary 
to the injunction of Paul. We know of 
at least one minister in the West who has 
been trying for years in a quiet way to in- 
duce women to remove their hats during 
church service, not only for the obvious 
advantages which induced Chicago alder- 
men some years ago to require by city 
ordinance the removal of ladies’ hats at 
the theatre, opera, and similar places of 
amusement, but also for the very impres- 
sive reason that there is no millinery that 
can equal the beauty of a woman’s brow, 
or the glory of a woman’s hair. And per- 
haps if women did not have to wear their 
hats so persistently indoors they would 
be relieved of some of the exactions of 
fashion, the anxieties of proper form and 
poise. There is no department in the 
wardrobe of men and women that is so 
lawless, antique, inartistic, and recklessly 
(we are tempted to say wickedly) extrava- 
gant as millinery. We would liketo make 
it fashionable for women to sit in church 
without hats, notwithstanding Paul’s 





anxieties. It is a compliment to the 
speaker and the service when a woman jg 
moved to remove her hat, that she may 
sit in unconscious simplicity, without in. 
terfering with her neighbors’ right to see 
and without distracting the eyes of her 
fellow worshipers from the high themes 
and emotions that ought to dominate the 
church hour.”’ 

The very men who try to force women 
to wear their hats in church would, if 
necessary, try just as hard to force men to 
take their hats off when they enter it, 
Several years ago our Boston City Fathers 
enacted an ordinance compelling women 
to remove their hats in theatres because 
they obstructed the view. Is it not time 
to recognize people’s right to do as they 
please in such matters, so long as in so 
doing they do not annoy their neighbors? 
A few years ago Bishop Cleveland Cox, 
of western New York, a well-meaning but 
narrow-minded gentleman, issued a mani. 
festo against young women’s riding on 
bicycles. But the good bishop soon digs. 
covered that the young women declined 
to obey his decree, and now such a pro- 
scription would seem incredible. It js 
best to let people exercise their private 
judgment and personal preferences in 
non-essentials, H, B. B, 





MRS. ORMISTON CHANT IN CANADA. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant will sail for 
England, Sept. 15. During the past two 
months she has spoken at fifteen Chautau- 
quas, four in Ohio, two in Illinois, four in 
Iowa, two in Indiana, two in Maryland, 
and one in Missouri. Last Sunday she 
spoke at Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows’s camp 
near Georgeville, Canada, to a large as- 
semblage of Boston people and others, on 
her experiences when she went to Bul. 
garia as Lady Henry Somerset’s repre. 
sentative, to carry relief to the Armenian 
fugitives who had taken refuge there after 
the Constantinople massacres. As an 
illustration of the progressive character 
of the Bulgarians as compared with the 
Turks, sbe mentioned that when she tried 
to take snap-shots with her camera of the 
picturesque groups of children in the 
streets, the Bulgarian children gathered 
around her full of interest in the machine 
and the process, while the Turkish chil- 
dren fled to their mothers with shrieks, 
looking upon any innovation as a probable 
invention of the devil. At one little 
frontier town through which the railroad 
passed, she and her type-writing machine 
were plucked out of the sleeping berth at 
midnight and put under arrest by the 
Turkish officials, under the impression 
that the type-writer was an infernal ma- 
chine! She had difficulty in convincing 
them that it had nothing to do with dyna- 
mite, but finally succeeded by doing some 
type-writing with it in their presence, in 
the small hours of the morning. Dr. and 
Mrs. Chant bave lately moved from Gow- 
er Street, London, to a delightful house 
nearly 500 years old, near Richmond 
Bridge, where they can have a garden and 
the country surroundings for which Mrs, 
Chant has longed. She is looking forward 
with much pleasure to having teas under 
the weeping ash on the lawn, for parties 
of poor mothers from the slums. 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Keller and her mother and 
Miss Sullivan, her teacher and constant 
companion for nearly twenty years, are 
to be the guests of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, October 17th to 23d, 1904, the week 
in which the International Congress of 
Instructors of the Blind and Deaf will hold 
its sessions. October 18 has been an- 
nonnced as Helen Keller Day, and it is 
expected that Miss Keller will address the 
International Congress. 





During a recent visit to Chicago, Mrs. 
W. J. Bryan and her daughter, Miss Ruth 
Bryan, examined the work at the Hull 
house settlement on Halstead Street, an 
institution supported by charities for the 
benefit of the poor, and conducted by 
Miss Jane Addams, the noted sociologist. 
It is the intention of Miss Bryan to take 
up settlement work, becoming a member 
of the Hull house staff early in the fall. 
Miss Bryan, who is 19 years of age, is the 
eldest daughter of W. J. Bryan. She bas 
been a student at the University of Ne- 
braska during the past two years. She is 
a young woman of unlimited energy and 
ambition to accomplish something in the 
way of assisting the children fostered by 
Miss Addams and others interested in 
such work. 

Miss Violet Williams, of Salt Lake City, 
is a Deputy County Sheriff. She is only 
seventeen, and the fact that she is a0 
officer of the law is not known to the 
hundreds of persons who daily visit the 
Sheriff’s office. She is an expert on the 
typewriter, and the stenographic work 
of the office is her duty Deputy Sheriff 
Williams is a favorite with the other 
deputies of the county, and soon after her 
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appointment had been confirmed by the 
County Commissioners last January sbe 
was made the recipient of a beautiful 
gold badge at their hands. 

A good occupation for girls is that of 
trained nursery maid. Girls not younger 
than seventeen years of age, strong, well 
prepared mentally, graduates from high 
schools preferred, are trained at the ma- 
ternity hospitals in the care of infants and 
children from a week old to 24¢ years of 
age. These young nursery maids upon 
being graduated from the training schoo] 
find ready employment at very good 
wages. F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Home Missionary for August gives 
as evidence of a growing appreciation of 
women’s share in home missionary work, 
the fact that a place is now given them on 
the program at the annual convocations. 
The time was when they met by them- 
selves, sometimes in a small and incon- 
yenient room, a tacit admission that other 
features of the session were of more im- 
portance. But that has been changed. 
At the Providence meeting, the major 
part of one forenoon was occupied with 
the woman’s meeting, and the large audi- 
torium of Beneficent Church was well 
filled with an attentive audience. Mrs. 
Washington Choate, president of the Con- 
necticut Union, conducted the exercises, 
and on the platform, together with Dr. 
Hillis and other men of the National So- 
ciety, sat the women delegates from vari- 
ous State Unions, Mrs. Choate’s clear 
voice, her skill to introduce speakers in a 
brief yet fitting way, her dignity and ease, 
make her an ideal presiding officer. The 
responsive exercise prepared by her, con- 
sisting of alternate selections from the 
Scriptures and choice excerpts from Cicero 
to President Roosevelt, made a pleasant 
variety to the service. 

Two young women in New York State 
recently occupied their husband’s pulpits 
at short notice, and surprised their hear- 
ers into coming in crowds to the evening 
services. At Seneca Castle, the Rev. S. 
F, Sanford, pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, had arranged an ex- 
change with a neighboring minister. The 
congregation gathered at the usual hour 
for morning worship, but no clergyman 
appeared, After waiting some time, Mrs, 
Sanford, the pastor’s wife, determined 
that something must be done. She quiet- 
ly ascended the pulpit, explained about 
the exchange, and said that Mr. Hermance 
must have missed connections, She then 
gave out a hymn, offered prayer, and gave 
a brief talk on parish relations, conclud- 
ing with the announcement that there 
would be service in the eventing whether 
the expected clergyman appeared or not. 
At night the church was crowded to the 
doors with people from other churches 
and those who never attended any church 
atall. Mrs, Sanford conducted the even- 
ing service, preaching upon liberal giving. 
It is said that the collection that night 
was the largest in the history of the 
church, A Sunday or two later the Rev. 
John Tiffany, of the Wilson Presbyterian 
Church, Niagara County, was called away 
suddenly, and was obliged to leave his 
parish with no supply. Mrs. Tiffany oc- 
cupied the pulpit at both services, and 
the church was crowded in the evening. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Era Club of New Orleans has offered 
& substantial prize to the children of the 
city for the most beautiful window garden 
planted and cared for by the children 
themselves. The prize will be given in 
October. A large number are competing 
for it. 





The Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., 
have purchased a site for the clubhouse 
which they propose to build. An old 
house was standing on the lot, and the 
women asked the City Council of East 
Orange to permit them to remove it. To 
their consternation, their request was re- 
fused, on the ground that the removal of 
the building would not only obstruct the 
highway, but would destroy trees between 
the lot and the street. Delegates were 
sent to the next meeting of the council, 
and so tactfully or so forcibly pleaded 
with the members that the latter gave the 
desired permission, and the old building 
Will be sold to increase the building fund. 

Report comes from Pasadena, Cal., that 
the well-known clubwoman, Mrs, Robert 
J. Burdette, wife of the humorist, bas been 
appointed a special policeman, She is 
the first woman to receive such an ap- 
Pointment in California. Mrs. Burdette 
is a member of the newly organized Pasa- 
dena Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. The appointment was at 
her request, it being her determination to 
Tescue dogs, cats, horses and other ani- 
mals from abuse and persecution at the 
hands of thoughtless and mischievous 
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l boys, and from their cruel masters. Mrs. 


Burdette’s name has become widely 
known over the country through her ac- 
tivity in club affairs. When the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held its 
last convention in California she was sug- 
gested for the presidency. She was elected 
vice-president She married Prof. N. M. 
Wheeler in 1878, her second husband was 
Presley C. Baker, whom she married in 
1890, and to the noted humorist, her 
third husband, she was married a few 
years ago. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN NATIONAL COUNCILS. 


A friend of excellent judgment and 
clear discrimination writes: 


Every thoughtful person will agree that 
we are on the verge of great troubie and 
pas ta in this country—a country of 
wonderful natural resources, but the 
home of a wofully misgoverned people. 
Who can guess what will be the outcome? 
It seems to me that the corruption of our 
times reaches clear into the homes and 
down to the lower grade schools. Instead 
of the rotten, mischievous, misnamed 
‘‘patriotism’’ which is being so carefully 
fostered in the schools, we need instruc- 
tion in the fundamental virtues of integ- 
rity, honesty, unselfishness, and simple 
living. Tothese we may add, independ- 
ence of judgment and a real regard for 
the commonwealth. But when men gen- 
erally possess these virtues the millen- 
nium will be at hand. Meanwhile, I have 
friends in Ohio who would be called the 
very cream of eee citizens, but who will 
not vote for Tom Johnson this fall be- 
cause, forsooth, he bears the name ‘‘Dem- 
ocrat.”” The millennium is not in sight 
in Ohio ‘by a long shot,’’ as they say in 
Latin! 

I hope your readers will note an article 
in the last number of the Public (Aug. 29) 
entitled, ‘‘The Fall of the Outlook.’”’ The 
article is by Ernest Crosby, and was first 
published in the City and State of Phila- 
delphia. The teachings and influence of 
the editor of the Outlook are so mislead- 
ing and pernicious that I am glad when 
somebody gives him the good slashing 
blows which he deserves. H. 





MRS. WARD’S VACATION SCHOOL. 





Mrs. Humphrey Ward has instituted in 
Bloomsbury, one of the poorer districts 
of London, Eng., a vacation school for 
poor children. One feature of the enter- 
prise is the telling of stories to the chil- 
dren, in a pleasant garden adjoining the 
Passmore Edwards’ Settlement in Tavi- 
stock Place. “It all arose,’ Mrs. Ward 
explained, ‘‘out of an article I read in 
Harper's Magazine a year ago. The arti- 
cle described the vacation school of New 
York in so attractive a way that we made 
up our minds to try the experiment here. 
We succeeded in making arrangements 
before the summer vacation of last year, 
and the result was so successful then that 
the opening of our school here for the 
present vacation was inevitable. The lit- 
tle girls are taught to make dresses for 
dolls. The children are instructed in the 
coloring of outlined pictures; they are 
taught to cook, and to handle the tools of 
the carpenter. There are swimming 
classes, there are nature studies, and, of 
course, the school is provided with a 
library. Speaking of her work, Mrs. 
Ward said: ‘What we hope to see some 
time, is the organization of a London 
League of Play for the capturing of the 
children’s playtime. I should like to see 
evening play centers established in every 
district of London, with superintendents 
of playgrounds in all the parks and many 
open spaces during the summer holidays. 
I regard this as the natural complement 
of the school education the children are 
receiving, and as of equal importance. 
There is reason to hope that one result of 
the success of our school here will be 
some action on the part of the new educa- 
tion authorities toward further experi- 
ments in vacation schools in other parts 
of London before very long.’’ 





AMERICAN WOMEN IN LONDON. 


4 PHILLEMORE TERRACE, LONDON, 
ENGLAND, AvG, 24, 1903. , 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last monthly luncheon for the sea- 
son of the Society of American Women in 
London, was given July 14 at Prince’s 
Restaurant. Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain 
was the chief guest. She was received by 
Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin (president), Mrs. 
Webster Glynes (vice-president), and Mrs. 
De Friese, Mrs. Comings, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Fay, and Mrs. Roche (officers of the 
society). Other invited guests were Lady 
Jeune, Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, who 
spoke an ‘‘Household Economics,’’ Mrs. 
Bamford Slack on ‘‘American and English 
Women,” while Mrs. Webster Glynes read 
an original poem entitled ‘‘The Ships of 
Tarshish.’’ Mrs. Chamberlain, in a few 
graceful and well-chosen words, thanked 
the society for the honor it had done her 
in inviting her to be its guest. 

The followiug telegram was received 
from Admiral Cotton, of the American 
Squadron now at Portsmouth: 

A cordial greeting from the officers of 
the United States Squadron and all to the 
society for their grand and noble work in 





helping to send out the hospital ship 
Maine. We regret impossibility to ar- 
range date for reception owing to our en- 
gagements and early departure. 

One hundred and twenty-five ladies sat 
down to lunch, and among other guests 
beside those already mentioned were Mrs. 
Herbert Chamberlain, Mrs. George West, 
Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss Edith 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. C. W. Greenwood, and 
Mrs. Galpin. 

Mrs, Chamberlain is acharming woman. 
Ske told me that her tour through South 
Africa was the most interesting experi- 
ence of her life. Wherever she went she 
found the stars and stripes intertwined 
with the Union Jack in compliment to 
her nationality. In her speech of thanks 
she said it was a great pleasure to her to 
be in the presence of so many of her own 
country women, and added, “I like to 
think Iam one of the links which bind 
the two nations together.”’ 

On my return to London I found that 
the Society of American women had leased 
a small suite of rooms on Pall Mall East, 
not far from the National Gallery. The 
rooms are tastefully furnished in shades 
of green and white. On the wall hangs a 
frame containing signed photographs of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, also a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence. Op- 
posite are photographs of the late Queen, 
Victoria the Good, and Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
one of the mothers of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs and of Sorosis. 

All the business and committee meet- 
ings of the society are held in these rooms, 
and members are privileged to use them 
at any time as reading rooms or for after- 
noon teas. On Saturday afternoons mem- 
bers may entertain their husbands or gen- 
tlemen friends at tea there. The presi- 
dent and Mrs. Griffin and the executive 
committee are pleased to welcome club 
women visiting London. 

ELLA M, DIETZ GLYNES. 


o_O 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

As an outgrowth of the efforts of 
the Oklahoma Kindergarten Association 
which was organized at Oklahoma City 
last October, kindergarten work has been 
legalized in the Territory by the recent 
Legislature. The bill provides that all 
towns having a population of 2,500 or 
more may establish and maintain kinder- 
gartens as a part of their public school 
systems, Revenue from the territorial 
school land fund may be apportioned ac- 
cording to the enumeration of children 
between the ages of four and six years in 
the town maintaining the same. 

Oklahoma City has taken the initiative 
and availed herself of this territorial aid 
by adopting kindergartens as an integral 
part of the public school system. It is 
estimated that there are over six hundred 
children of kindergarten age in that city. 
Miss Lucy Gage, formerly of Chicago, has 
been elected supervisor. 

Teachers’ salaries have been raised in 
Fitchburg, Mass. It is gratifying to note 
that this was done at the instance of the 
solid business men of the city. 

In St. Louis, Mo., the kindergarten di- 
rectors and paid assistants and all the 
teachers in the primary schools are to 
have a five per cent. increase of salary. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Florence Mary Fitch, a Connecticut 
girl, has received a doctor’s degree with 
honors from Berlin University, a thing 
which has only been done by women nine 
times before in the history of the Univer- 
sity. And three out of the nine were also 
Americans, 


Elgin, Ill., Sept. 12.—Mrs. D. S. Hyde, 
who was queen of the labor celebration in 
this city, is a member of the Laundry and 
Shirt Workers’ Union, and is an employce 
of the Elgin shirt factory. She was given 
9,500 of the 23,000 votes cast in the recent 
election of a labor queen. This was 5,000 
more votes than her nearest competitor, 
Miss Frances Coon, received. Mrs. Hyde 
was presented with a gold watch, the gift 
of the Elgin National Watch Company. 


At Omaha, Aug. 31, Mamie Corrigan, 
an athletic Omaha girl of 18 years, encoun- 
tered a man emerging from her apart- 
ments when she returned home last eve- 
ning. Miss Corrigan dragged the man 
back to her rooms, saw the place had been 
ransacked, and when he attempted to fight 
she felled him with a piece of furnitare, 
sat on his head and called for the police. 
He is now in jail. 


The oration of Mr. Edwin D. Mead be- 
fore the city government and citizens of 
Boston at Faneuil Hall, July 4, 1903, at- 
tracted unusual attention. Much of the 
discussion was provoked by his sharp ref- 
erences to many things in our present pol- 
itics, but the greatest value of the address 
lay in its accurate historical survey of the 
principles of the founders of the Repub- 








lic. It is needless to add that Mr. Mead, 
husband of the president of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, is him- 
self an ardent advocate of the enfraochise- 
ment of women. 


At Wilmington, Del., the removal of 
Huldah B, Todd as postmistress of Green- | 


wood and the appointment of an Addicks 
Republican to succeed her has raised a 
hornets’ nest in the Republican camp. 
Miss Todd was unable to learn why she 
had been removed, and in company with 
United States Senator L. H. Ball, she 
journeyed to Washington. Facing Post- 
master General Payne, she demanded to 
know if charges had been preferred. She 
was assured that no charges had been 
preferred. ‘‘Then why was I removed?” 
“You were removed because you were 
officially obnoxious to Senator Allee,’’ 
replied Mr. Payne, ill at ease. ‘Mr. Post- 
master General,’’ retorted Miss Todd, ‘‘do 
you think that a sufficient reason to re- 
move a woman from office when her 
record in office is good?’ ‘'Under‘the 
circumstances,”’ replied Postmaster Gen- 


| eral Payne, “I think the reason is suf- 








ficient.’’ That ended the interview. 

Mrs. Hudson H. Kellogg, who has been 
appointed superintendent of Green Bay 
Park by Commissioner Blocki, is the only 
woman park superintendent in Chicago. 
Green Bay Park is a small, triangular 
strip of ground at Rush, Cass, and Chest- 
nut Streets, and until Mrs. Kellogg beau- 
tified it was a garbage dump. With the 
aid of Commissioner Blocki, Alderman 
Palmer, and others, she has made it one 
of the prettiest little parks in the city. 
Mrs. Kellogg serves the city without pay, 
and spends much of her time working 
among the flower-beds, aided only by 
Fritz, a city employee detailed as her 
working force. Mrs. Kellogg was former- 
ly of Rockville, Conn., where she was 
quite enthusiastic in beautifying Talcott 
Park in that city. Her Chicago charge 
has already been provided with an iron 
fence, many shade trees and ornamental 
flower-beds. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 


4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 











The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1Az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establish t of this d ournal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, —— 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
us . Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W. 8S. A., 6 Marlborough S8t., Boston, Mass 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wuat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 

» Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthe Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
- How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympath and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
° The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
. Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


NOS G@Panr 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
7 America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months : - : - 1.25 
Per Annum - 2.50 
Single copies - 05 


**The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4A. 
LAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WomAn’s JouB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amerti- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any one getting up a club of 25 new y yonsty 


subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost >», Mass. 
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THE SOWER. 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
“T had much seed to sow,” said one. “I 
planned 
To fill broad furrows and to watch it 


spring, 
And water it with care. But now the hand 
Of Him to whom [ sought great sheaves 
to bring 
Is laid upon His laborer, and [ wait, 
Weak, helpless, at His palace gate. 


“Now I have nothing, only day by day 
Grace to sustain me till the day is done; 
And some sweet passing glimpses by the way 
Of Him, the altogether lovely One, 
And some strange things to learn, un- 
learned before. 
That make the suffering light, if it but 
teach me more.” 


Yet, from the bush of that secluded room, 
Forth floated winged seeds of thought 
and prayer; 

Those, reaching many a desert place to bloom, 

And pleasant fruit an hundredfold to 
bear, 
Those, wafted heavenward with song and 
sigh, 
To aiemen with showers of blessings 
from on high 

-_-- 

A HAVEN 

ROYSE LYSAGHT 

Ships are anchored, sails are furled, 
Shore-lights in the dusk appear; 
Faint, and far away, we hear 

Roaring »ea-ways o! the world. 

In the baven's sheltered walls 

Soft the starry silence falls! 

Winds that drove us through the deep 

Touch us now as soft as sleep; 

Waves that smote before are now 

Rippled whispers at the bow. 

Dim lights glimmer on the ships 
Shadowy figures cross the decks, 
Golden flashing phosphor-specks 

Sparkle where an oar-blade dips 

Large, above the steady spars, 

Shine the radiant southern stars ; 

Falls, from crystal heights of air, 

Sound of wings that seaward fare; 

Inland, still and dark and lone, 

Night enfolds a land unknown 

Weary wanderers may stay 
Here awhiie the unknown quest; 

Seekers of the far-away 
Here a little while may rest. 








BY SIDNEY 


—_—— 


A SEPTEMBER DAY. 


BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 








Break softly on the shores of Time 
O Howing hours of afternoon! 

And set the ripples of your rhyme 
To music of a deathless tune. 


For all your grace, O golden day, 
Is so elusive and so fair, 
I fain would have it fixed for aye 
W here | might turn and find it there. 


All pictured in a poem's thought 
And tinkling with a master’s tune, 

With all an artist’s color fraught, 
Delightful, sunny afternoon! 


But who shall take great Nature's part 
And fit to words her wordless grace? 
Que may but carry in the heart 
The soulful beauty of a face. 


One may in all unuttered pride 
Be glad to know the sweet, the bliss, 
Yet none can paint or sing the wide 
Rich glory of a day like this. 


The far blue heavens that are so far, 
The near sweet grass that is so near, 

The spell of one transcendent star,— 
Say, who can fix the beauty here? 


Say. who can hope to win and wear 
The rapture of an artist's dream? 
While green leaves fall, and brambles 
vear, 
And rocks rise rudely in the stream. 


And many boats are wrecked thereon: 
Ab, heart, be still, that is my beart! 
On you has all its glory shone, 
Then keep it fur your better part. 


For clouds may come, and wind and 
wrack, 
And all that is may fade away, 
But ever shines with sunlit track 
The memory of a perfect day. 


And so, a8 in an ivory case 

One hides from each profaning gaze 
The beauty of a treasured face, 

I hide my gratefulness and praise, 


The mad wild rapture that uplifts 
My soul for all this wealth of sun; 
And life is full of glorious gifts. 
The grace of one sweet day is won. 


—- oe OU 


The Brilliant Idea of Ezra 
Littlejohn. 


BY CORNELIA BAKER. 
“Washington Powers stopped at the 
gate while I was milkin’, and he says that 
Caroline Fraser hain’t more than a few 
weeks to live.”’ 

The speaker was a woman past middle 
age, with an old sunbonnet pushed back 
from a face that must once have been 
pleasing, but now was pale and careworn. 
She carried a pail of milk in either hand, 


lower step of the porch, she pushed her 
bonnet still further back as she remarked: 
“Seems like you'd ought to go and see 
her and make peace with her before she 
, and—and—ask her forgiveness.” 
Ezra Littlejohn rocked slowly back and 
forth for a few moments before making a 
reply. Finally he said: 
“I don’t know as I’ve any cause to ask 
for forgiveness. My claim on that land 
was a just one, and she needo’t have said 
so much about it all these years.”’ 
“She always said that you swindled her, 
and—”’ 
‘Never mind what she said. I'm sick 
of that old story. Haven’t I enough to 
bother me as it is? As soon as it gets 
found out that business is no good, won’t 
I have a swarm of judgments comin’ 
against me? All that I’ve worked for 
vanishin’ like a skim of frost! Ain’t that 
enough to worry me without your facin’ 
me with Caroline Fraser?” 
His wife, who had taken a seat beside 
her buckets, was gazing absently at a flock 
of geese on their way to roost, a dash of 
white against the green of the lawn. 
‘| had no idea that Caroline’s complaint 
was as dangerous as that,”’ she said, slow- 
ly, not heeding her husband. ‘But she’s 
had a specialist from the city, and he says 
she won't live above a month. We used 


were girls. Bright as a dollar she was, 
and quick as chain-lightnin’; there wasn’t 
a better school teacher in the State than 
she was.”’ 

The speaker rose with a sigh, and, tak- 
ing up her heavy pails again, walked 
toward the spring house, where the milk 
would be strained and Jeft for the night 
on the cool brick floor. Her husband 
looked after her with a frown. It had 
not occurred to him to carry the milk for 
her, and such an act of consideration on 
his part would have greatly surprised 
her. 


in,’ he thought. ‘‘If this farm is put to 


where'll I be? I wish I’d put something 
same as Ownin’ it myself, and I'd ’a’ been 
safe.”’ 

Ezra Littlej »ho ruminated for some 
time, and then he evolved an idea so bril- 
liant that it almost stunned him, With 
swift steps that seemed to take ten years 
from his age, he walked toward the spriog 
house, where a lantern flashed here and 
there as his wife moved about among the 
milk crocks. 

“I’m goin’ over to see Caroline Fraser,’’ 
he said. 

“You are? 
the buggy and take me along? 
to see her the worst way.”’ 

“I’ve no time to wait until a woman 
gets fixed up,’’ returned he; and soon she 
heard the retreating hoof-beats of his 
horse on the hard, white road. 

Caroline Fraser had known many 
troubles and disappointments, which she 
had borne bravely, the struggle seeming 
but to make her firmer of will and more 
obstinate of purpose. She managed her 
business affairs with a degree of acumen 
which astonished her acquaintinces, who 
thought her a marvel of executive ability. 
Though now propped up with pillows in 
a large arm-chair, she was sitting as 
straight as possible, as one who refuses to 
yield to mortal malady, and is determined 
to fight death inch by inch. 

“Good evening, Ezra Littlejohn,’’ she 
said, with a grim smile, as her visitor en- 
tered theroom. “You have come to see 
me because you have heard that I am go- 
ing to die. Are you afraid that I shall 
haunt you?” ‘ 

‘‘No, Caroline,’’ he replied, shaking her 
proffered band loose!y and in an embar- 
rassed manner, “I don’t believe anybody 
ever comes back to ha’nt. But I under- 
stood that the doctor from the city hadn’t 
any hope of you, and I thought I'd come 
over and tell you I’m sorry, and hope you 
feel reconciled to leave this world, and 
that you ain’t afraid to die.’’ 

‘‘Why should I be afraid of death?’ 
she asked. “I have not been afraid of 
life, which is worse. You have done 
your part in making my stay on this 
planet interesting for me—you who used 
to pretend to be my friend!’’ 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. ‘‘What 
I did was done in the way of business, 
Caroline; you know there’s no friendship 
in business.”’ 

‘‘Not in yours, at least. 


Can’t you hitch Selim to 
I want 


Well, you have 


enjoying it.”’ 
‘I ain't having a very fine time now, 
Caroline. In fact, 


sin’ Christian and standin’ as it were on 





to have a lot of fun together when we | 


“She don’t seem to sense the fix I’m | 
sale, it won’t pay the debts, and then | 


in 'Lizabeth’s name; it would ’a’ been the | 


accumulated a fortune; I hope you are count. 


the threshold of the other world, I didn’t 
know but you might want to do me a life added to the number of her days, but 
good turn to make up for the hard things at length the time came when Ezra heard 
you've said about me, ’specially as you | the welcome news that Caroline Fraser 


Nevertheless I am not averse to doing 
you a favor for 'Lizabeth’s sake.”’ 
Then he told ber what so far was known 
only to himself and his wife. 
“I was drawed into it by lies,’’ he 
| added, “and it will be the ruination of 
me."’ 

“Did you consult ’Lizabeth before you 
| went into this get-rich quick affair?” 
asked the invalid. 

“Censult “Lizabeth? No, what would 





she know about it?”’ 

“She could hardly know less than your- 
| self, evidently,’’ was the sarcastic reply. 
|“The property was as much hers as 

yours. She had as much when you were 

married as you, and she has worked hard- 
' er than you have, but never a dollar has 

that woman had to spend that she did not 
‘earn with her poultry and vegetables.” 

‘*‘She’s had a good home, clothes enough 
to keep ber comfortable, and plenty to 
eat. A farmer’s wife can’t expect to have 
as good a time as Mrs. Roozyfelt. I don’t 
know what’s come over ’Lizabeth lately; 
she don’t seem to take any interest in my 
affairs, and she don’t show a bit of sym- 
pathy for my trouble. Seems like she 
don’t sense it.”’ 

‘I don’t see why it should make any 

' material difference to her,’’ repiied Caro- 
line Fraser. “She won't be obliged to 
work any harder in the poorbouse than 
| she does for you, and she won't have to 
rise so early and work so late.’’ 

He was watching a moth which had 
| flown through the unscreened window and 

was now approaching a certain death 
| above the chimney of the kerosene lamp. 
| He was thinking that he, too, was a 
| singed moth. Thenhereplied soothingly: 
‘“‘Women will take each other’s parts. It’s 
| natural.”’ 

| ‘*But what kind of a favor do you ask 
| @t my hands?’’ inquired the woman, 
|abruptly. ‘Are you fishing for my little 
| property to help you out? If so, you 
might as well know right here and now 
| that it is already willed away.” 

“I’m not askin’ for a cent, not a red 
| cent, Caroline. I just want you to help 
me carry out a plan I’ve made, and it 
| won’t even give you much trouble. My 
property’s clear now, and I know enough 
about law to know that I can deed every- 
thin’ I’ve got to you without havin’ any 
trouble about it. It will be understood 
that it’s in settlement of that land deal 
that we made long ago.”’ 

**Generous of you, I'm sure, 
good will it do either of us?’’ 

“Just this good to me. You make a 
will, or put what they calla codicil to the 

one you've made a’ready, and give the 
property to ’Lizabeth. Then I'll have it 
where nobody can touch it, for what's 
| her’s is mine, of course.’’ 

The invalid surveyed him with an ex 
pression of mingled scorn and amuse- 
ment. 

‘*Ezra Littlejohn,”’ said she, ‘‘as long as 
that brain of yours is able to scheme in 
its accustomed way, you will not come to 
want; don’t fear it for a moment. But, 
since you owe nearly all you possess to 
that little deal with me, it is but just that 
I should call it mine, even though it is 

| only for a short time; and for Lizabeth’s 
| sakeI will belp you out.”’ 

So the deed was made, and when it ap- 
peared on record a buzz of excitement 
followed, the wise and pious expressing 
their gratification that Ezra Littlejohn 
had at last found his conscience. 

Even the best of doctors are not infal- 
lible in their judgment, and when Caro- 
line Fraser lingered month after month, 
with no perceptible diminution of vital 
force, Ezra was seized by the awful fear 
that she might live thus for years, leaving 
him practically a pauper, for, though still 
occupying the house, all the funds at his 
command were some money his wife had 
stowed away in an old sugar bowl on the 
top shelf of the pantry, a meagre deposit 
which only the occasional sale of poultry 
or eggs prevented from disappearing en- 
tirely. 

The new owner of the property lost no 
time in taking entire control of it, and 
from her sick room she managed it in a 
| way that filled Ezra with anger and amaze- 
ment. Prospectors were sent to look for 
_ coal in a portion of the land where none 
| suspected its presence, and the mineral 
had been found of good quality, and sold 
at a high figure to an organized company. 
This last move exasperated Ezra to the 
verge of madness, for he would have pre- 
| ferred to operate the mine on his own ac- 

He made anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the state of the invalid’s health 
of his wife, who spent a great deal of time 





But what 


} 
| 


I'm in a peck of | at her friend’s bedside, and always re- 
trouble, and knowin’ you to be a profes- | ceived the same answer,—“‘No better, but 


no worse.”’ 


It would seem that her new interest in 


and my wife’s always been such good was no more; and with a mournful air, as 


friends.”’ 





and after depositing her burden on the 


for you richly deserved it, and more. 


' becomes one who has lost an old friend, 


“Your effrontery is refreshing! I am | he told hie neighbors that he felt the com- 
not sorry even now for anything I’ve said, 


| fort of having done the fair thing by the 


for him at the last a sentiment of pro- 
found respect and admiration, piously 
adding that he hoped his example would 
be followed by those who had, though 
unintentionally, wronged their fellow- 
men. He seemed very much affected 
when the will was read, bequeathing the 
Littlejohn property to “my beloved 
friend, Rebecca Elizabeth Littlejohn,” 
but he was unfeignedly vexed that his 
wife should consider the property as ab- 
solutely her own. 

“Caroline and me fixed it that way, 
can’t you see?’’ he asked querulously, 
when he thrashed out the matter with his 
wife in the privacy of their own home, 
“It had to be in your name or I couldn’t 
hold it, and I planned it that way a pur- 
pose.”’ 

“Careline and me talked it over many a 
night when I set up with her and she 
couldn’t sleep,’’ returned his wife sol- 
emnly, ‘‘and I made her a lot of promises 
which I never will break. You've often 
told me that a good home and plenty to 
eat ought to satisfy anybody, and that’s 
what you'll have as long as you live; and 
for spendin’ money you are to have all 
that can be made off the eggs and butter 
and fowls. And she said I was to be kinder 
to you than you have been to me, for I am 
to pay you for a day’s work same as I 
would anybody else.”’ 

‘And you promised her to keep me a 
pauper like that?’’ he cried, almost beside 
himself with rage. 

“Yes, I did. She said if I didn’t prom- 
ise to do as she asked me, she would will 
the whole to the Methodist Church, She 
could, you know, for it was hers by law.” 

“I'll change all this,” hefumed. “You'll 
see who's master here!”’ 

“I don’t see how you can change it,"’ 
replied his wife calmly. ‘If you once let 
the cat out of the bag you can’t stuff ber 
back into it again, now can you? So you'll 
have to let things be as they are. You've 
no reason to growl, Ezra, and as for me, I 
think I’ll enjoy managin’ things, I’ve been 
what you might call a dummy for so long. 
Among the promises I made Caroline was 
that I’d buy all the things I’ve always 
wanted but couldn’t have, and I’m goin’ 
to Cincinnati Monday to get ’em. I’ve 
always had to pass things by that I really 
wanted,and take what was useful, whether 
I liked it or not. The first things I buy 
won't be a bit useful, I'm goin’ to have a 
pink silk parasol trimmed witb white lace 
if I have to pay $50 for it, and I’ll buy me 
just about the nicest spaugied fan that 
can be found in the city. As I told Caro- 
line, it’s mighty hard to put up with a 
black cotton umbrella and a palm leaf 
when your taste runs to a a pink silk par- 
asol and spangles. And I’m goin’ to have 
a wide hat with ribbons to wear around 
the farm instead of that old flappy sun- 


. bonnet; and I’m goin’ to have a silk pet- 


ticoat like the one Mrs. Griggs bought in 
Europe, if I have to send clean to Europe 
for it!’’ 

‘‘Mighty suitable clothes to work ’round 
the kitchen in!’ snarled her husband. 

“But Lain’t goin’ to work in the kitch- 
en any more. That’s another thing I 
promised Caroline. I’ve hired Gusty O)- 
sen and her sister to do the work. They’re 
good and strong, and you'll have to stand 
Gusty’s cookin’ till she learns my ways. 
But I must go and write down all the 
things I’ve always craved for, as I’m goin’ 
to buy ’em as quick as I get to the city.” 

And Ezra Littlejohn knew that, hav- 
ing once made up her mind, his wife never 
changed, and moreover that all her prom- 
ises were sacredly kept.— Selected. 





NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


Two young women in New York City 
who have discovered that some of the best 
koown book and short story illustrators 
in the country have very poor ideas of 
blocking out a picture, are making more 
than a comfortable living by doing this 
work forthem. It is a new industry and 
is profitable for those who can do it. 
Although they have only been in business 
about a year, the two young women have 
all the work they can attend to and are 
getting fancy prices. 

To a reporter on the New York Sun, 
which prints the story, one of the young 
women engaged in the new profession 
gave this account the other day: 

*“‘Neither Miss Blank nor I can draw,”’ 
she said, ‘“‘but we are both artistic and 
have good ideas. We were at college to- 
gether, and about a year ago we discov- 
ered that the very men who do the high 
class illustrating for the novels and maga- 
zines are the crudest of the crude when it 
comes to arranging their characters. We 
found that their girls and their men were 
nothing like what the text of the stories 
led one to suppose they would be, and 
that many good stories were being spoiled 
by pictures poorly done in consequence. 

“We made inquiries, and made up our 
minds that here was a virgin field. We 
spoke to several publishers and artists, 
and thay were enthusiastic about the 


it up with all sorts of artistic things, ang 
waited for some one to come around and 
hire us to give him ideas. 

“The fist job came from one of the 
best known illustrators in this city. He 
had a new society novel to make a dozen 
pictures for. He was frank enough to 
say that he didn’t have any confidence ip 
our ability to do what he couldn’t du bim. 
self, but was willing to try us. 

“Give us an advance copy of the book,’ 
we said, ‘and let us read it. Then come 
around the day after to-morrow prepared 
to make some sketches.’ 

“Well, be came, and we had our place 
arranged for him in good style. We 
blocked out five pictures for him, dressed 
up to the characters in the book and did 
the posiog ourselves. He was delighted, 
and later we did the other seven pictures 
for him with the aid of a young man he 
brought around to do the hero. 

‘The illustrations for that book were 
much commented on. They made a rep. 
utation for us and we became a demand. 
Now we keep several other young women 
and one or two old ones on our staff. ag 
well as two good looking youug men, and 
we are busy most of thetime. It’s a little 
tiresome to see one’s face in so many dif. 
ferent characters, but it’s business, and 
we have our living to make. 

‘‘As for the artists, they are delighted, 
for it has relieved them of the work of 
blocking ont their pictures from the text 
of the stories. For some reason that | 
do not understand they don’t like to do 
that. Maybe it’s because they can’t.’’ 





FOURTH OF JULY MORTALITY. 

Fourth of July is over, and many thank 
fortune that it will be a long time coming 
again. Its observance has become a mat- 
ter of general criticism. The original 
purpose of celebrating the nation’s birth 
has been set aside, and it has become a 
day when tbe hoodlum is provided with 
firearms and turned into the streets to see 
that other people do not enjoy themselves, 
Independence Day this year was like 
others that have gone before it, and like 
others to follow, but the mischief that was 
accomplished is but just known. Statis- 
tics as to the fires and destruction of 
property are not at hand, but the aggre- 
gate loss from carelessness and ignorance 
doubtless mounted into millions, The 
accidents are not all nombered, either, 
because all those of a minor character 
were treated at home by relatives of the 
injured. But reports from physicians and 
surgeons are now available, and they show 
that Young America killed 466 people 
and injured 4,449. If nearly 5,000 were 
killed and injured in an earthquake, or 
cyclone, or battle, the news of the disas- 
ter would go round the world and expres- 
sions of horror and sympathy would come 
from every quarter. But this is only what 
is expected on the Fourth of July, so no- 
body is supposed to care. What a c ndi- 
tion of barbarism, where the authorities 
survey this slaughter and this injury, and 
lift not a finger to prevent it!—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





A WOMAN JEWELLEB. 

Mrs. Edith A. Dick is making a new de- 
parture in the jeweller’s craft in England. 
She began with a course under a Paris 
jeweller. When she returned home she 
had a furnace and bench built in her 
house, and began making jewels in quaint 
and original designs for her own wearing. 

Of her entry into trade she is qu»ted as 
saying: 

‘Very soon the women of my acquain- 
tance began to notice my jewels, and pres- 
ently to make inquiries as to where I had 
got them. 

“They were delighted when I told them 
I was willing to use my craft for their 
benefit, and before long my friends were 
constantly coming to me with requests 
for bracelets, chains, pendants, every ar- 
ticle of jewelry that a woman can think 
of. 

‘When the arts and crafts exhibition 
was held, I exhibited a case of enamels 
that had taken my constant and careful 
attention for some time. Among them 
was a pendant which his Majesty admired. 
He is so well versed on matters of art 
that I felt very much elated and encour- 
aged at his praise. 

“After my exhibition I was besieged 
with orders for fasbioning and remodel- 
ling jewels on original designs. 

‘‘A short time ago Lord Battersea, who 
is one of London’s most noted patrons of 
art, held an exhibition at his house, 
and I had several ornaments, pendants, 
chatelaines, and the like, besides the 
case of enamels that I had exhibited at 
the ‘Arts and Crafts.’ On this occasion 
I received a diploma. 

“The enamelling is more engrossing 
than the goldsmith work, though it is the 
harder. Very few of my pieces of work 
are duplicated, and then. only with the 
consent of the client who has the original 
and that is rarely given. 
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piece of jewelry duplicated, any more 
than a fine picture or piece of statuary 
that is made especially for one.” 





ONLY ONE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 


Principal George E. Vincent of the 
original New York Chautauqua, son of 
Bishop John H. Vincent, writes: **Chau- 
tauqua Institution has no connection with 
avy of the seventy-five or eighty Chautau- 
quas scattered throughout the country. 
It has no control over them. A few of 
these assemblies are conducted in a cred- 
jtable and dignified manner. Many of 
them are “‘troiley end’’ enterprises or ex- 
purgated street fairs. The word Chau- 
tauqua a8 @ geographical name cannot be 
copyrighted or protected in any way. 
Many of the sensational undertakings of 
these assemblies are a source of humilia- 
tion to those who have built up the Chau- 
taugua Institution.” 





THE REAL EVANGELINE. 


The Evangeline whu lived in the flesh 
has a story of her own not less pathetic, 
writes H, Saylor in The Bookman. Mme. 
Bordea, who has much to tell of it, is 
voiced now by a living descendant who 
puts many words into a few. 

“Emmeline Labiche, the real Evange- 
line,” she says, ‘‘was an orphan girl of 
Acadia whose parents died when she was 
yet a child, and who was taken into my 
great-great-grandfather’s family and 
adopted.’’ For the rest he tells the story 
as his ancestor might have told it, and, as 
he says, it was told to Longfellow many 
years ago by Senator Mouton, a member 
of his family. 

“She was sweet-tempered and loving, 
and grew to womanhood with all tbe at- 
tractions of her sex,’’ runs Mme. Bor- 
dea’s narrative. ‘Although not a beauty 
in the sense usually given, she was looked 
upon as the handsomest girl in St. Gabriel. 
Her fine, transparent, hazel eyes mirrured 
truthfully her pure thoughts. 
witching smile, her dark brown hair, her 
symmetrical shape, all combined to make 
her an attractive picture of maiden loveli- 
ness... Emmeline had just completed 
her sixteenth year and was on the eve of 
marrying a deserving, laborious and well- 
to-do man of St. Gabriel, named Louis 
Arsenaux, Their mutual love dated back 
to their earliest years, and was concealed 
from no one... Their banns had been 
published in the village church, the nup- 
tial day was fixed and their young love 
dream was about to be realized, when the 
barbarous scattering of our colony took 
place. Our oppressors had driven us to- 
ward the seashore, where their ships rode 
at anchor, and Louis, resisting with rage 
and despair, was wounded bythem, Em- 
meline witnessed the whole scene... 
Tearless and speechless, she stood fixed to 
the spot. .. When the white sails van- 
ished in the distance. . . she clasped me 
in her arms, and in an agony of grief 
sobbed piteously. By degrees the vio- 
lence of her grief subsided, but the sad- 
ness of her countenance betokened the 
sorrow that preyed upon her heart. 

‘‘Henceforward she lived a quiet and re- 
tired life, mingling no more with her com- 
panions and taking no part in their amuse- 
ments. The remembrance of her lost love 
remained enshrined in her heart. . . Thus 
she lived in our midst, always sweet-tem- 
pered, with such sadness depicted on her 
countenance and with smiles so sorrowful 
that we had come to look on her as not of 
this earth, but rather as our guardian an- 
gel. Thus it was that we called her no 
longer Emmeline, but Evangeline, or 
‘God’s little angel.’ 

“The sequel of her story is not gay, my 
children. My poor old heart breaks when 
I recall the misery of her fate. . . Emme- 
line had been exiled to Maryland with us. 
.. . She followed me in my long over- 
land route from Maryland to Louisiana. 
When we reached the Teche country at 
the Poste de Attakapas we found the 
whole population congregated to welcome 
us. When we landed from the boat Em- 
meline walked by my side. . . Suddenly, 
as if fascinated by a vision, she stopped, 
and then the silvery tones of her voice 
vibrating with joy, she cried: ‘Mother! 
mother! itis he! It is Louis!’ And she 
pointed to the tall figure of a man stand- 
ing beneath an oak. It was Louis Arse- 
Daux. . . She flew to his side, crying out 
in an ecstacy of joy and love. He turned 
ashy pale and hung his head without ut- 
tering a word. . . ‘Louis,’ she said, ‘why 
do you turn youreyesaway?. . Iamstill 
your Emmeline. . . your betrothed!’ 

“With quivering lips and trembling 
voice he answered, ‘Emmeline, do not 
speak so kindly to me. Iam unworthy of 
you. I ean love you no longer. I have 
pledged my faith to another. Tear from 
your heart the remembrance of the past 
and forgive me.’ Then he wheeled away 
and disappeared in the forest. . . 

“I took her hand. It was icy cold. A 
pallor overspread her countenance and her 
eyes had a vacant stare. . . She followed 
me like a child, without resistance. I 


Her be- | 





clasped her in my arms and wept bitterly. 
‘Emmeline, my dear, be comforted. There 
may yet be happiness in store for you.’ 
‘Emmeline, Emmeline,’ she muttered to 
herself, as if to recall that name, and 
then: ‘Who are you?’ She turned away, 
her mind unhinged. This last shock had 
been too much for her broken heart and 
she was hopelessiy insane.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Toe HistoRy oF THE BELL STREET 
CHAPEL MOVEMENT. May 1888 to 1902, 
By Anna Garlin Speucer. Providence, 
K. I. 1903. 


**l would consecrate a Temple to God, 
to Truth, and to all that dignifies and en- 
nobles Humanity. True Religion is faith 
in an infinite Righteousness and Love, and 
the working out of these principles of the 
Divine nature in human life,’’ 

Such were the words of James Eddy in 
his bequest of funds for the creation and 
endowment of Bell Street Chapel in Prov- 
idence, R. I. This handsome memorial 
volume gives the history of the movement 
thus initiated, which has been carried on 
for fourteen years. It is compiled by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, minister of this re- 
ligious society and agent of its trustees, 
A peculiar reason for this publication is 
that the Supreme Cuurt of Rhode Island, 
in its decree confirming the validity of 
the trust, indicated that the conduct of 
its affairs by the original trustees would 
form the basis for its future administra- 
tion. This book is therefore made up 
from the records of the trustees, the re- 
ports of the agent and resident minister, 
and the minutes of the society meeting 
during the past fourteen years. 

It seems a singular anomaly that a man 


who was in the most literal sense of the | 


word a “free thinker’? and an agnostic, 
who belonged to vo sect and formulated 
no creed, should have established this 
chapel. His motive in doing so is thus 
stated by himself in a pamphlet entitled 
“What Could a Church at Bell Street 
Chapel do for Providence?” 

‘I believe in establishing Sunday 
schools. I would embrace in the teach- 
ing of such schools the whole duty of 
men, religious, morai and political; and 
also such teaching as would tend toward 
success in life in pecuniary matters. | 
would teach children to do unto others as 
they would feel it right for others in like 
circumstances to do unto them, I would 
teach them to rely as much as possible on 
themselves and not on others for their 
material well-being in this world. I be 
lieve that for the maintenance of a useful 
Sunday school there must be a parent so- 
ciety, under the auspices of which the 
school is established, some organization 
on definite principles or acknowledged 
codified statement of belief. 

“The endowments of a higher power of 
reason and the accumulations of experi- 
ence may, like material property, be hand- 
ed down tw our posterity. By this means 
the race of mankind gradually approxi- 
mates toward perfection. To make this 
march toward perfection sure and steady, 
we must each and all of us seek first to 
educate and perfect ourselves, in order 
that we may transmit to our children and 
posterity the accumulations of truth we 
have ourselves gathered. The most effec- 
tive method of sustaining any system of 
thought or religion is organization, and 
this includes the teaching of children by 
parents and teachers of what is esteemed 
by them to be truth. I believe, however, 
that the truths and deductions of reason 
taught to children should be advanced by 
the teacher in a spirit of humility and of 
deference to the possibility and even 
probability of a future change in the hu- 
man mind which will modify present con- 
ceptions. The parent and teacher is 
bound to give the child at any time what 
seems to him the truest and most ad- 
vanced thought of his age.’’ 

To maintain these views a society was 
organized in 1889. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer was chosen pastor, with a board 
of trustees. A Statement of Principles 
containing the vital elements of Mr. 
Eddy’s views, as understood by the three 
original trustees, was adopted and signed 
by Barton A. Kellogg, Sarah J. Eddy, and 
Amy Eddy Harris, and annual work has 
been carried on ever since. In 1902 Mrs. 
Spencer tendered her resignation, which 
was not accepted, but she was given a 
year’s leave of absence, and Rev. Clay 
MacCauley was chosen to act as resident 
minister in her stead. 

This volume gives in detail a valuable 
condensed summary of fourteen years’ 
faithful and efficient activity. It will be 
found invaluable to every religious soci- 
ety seeking to attain higher life, by its 
suggestions and list of topics considered 
and work accomplished. If every bequest 
for humanitarian objects were as loyally 
and faithfully carried out as has been this 
of James Eddy by his daughters and their 
associates, social progress would be im- 
measurably promoted and hastened. 

H. B. B. 


LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An Enquiry 
into the Decorative Use of Lettering, 
Past, Present and Possible. By Lewis 
F. Day. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Old and New. London: B. T. Batsford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Day’s book contains in its two hun- 
dred pages instruction and suggestion of 
great value to the artist and workman. 
His previous volumes, ‘Alphabets Old 
and New’’ and “Some Principles of Ev- 
ery-day Art,’’ have given him a well-recog- 
nized place as an adviser and critic. The 
point of view of the author ‘‘is that of the 
workman—who, if he is a good workman, 
is something of an artist, too;’’ and ‘‘is 
addressed to those engaged in ornamental 
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Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Kl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust a x 


Covgressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman 


4069 Powelton Ave , Philadel hia, Pa. Rochester 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafr.th, Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. Literature. 


Press. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Enrolment. 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E, Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rallroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Mrs. Priecilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 


Mrs. Klnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Onio. 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitraticn. 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 

Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 

Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 

Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


‘‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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design or seriously studying it.’’ On the 
use of lettering in ornament, Mr. Day 
writes: ‘‘Lettering has, over and above 
its practical use, and apart from any or- 
namental treatment of its forms, a decora- 
tive value of its own; and until recent 
times craftsmen of all kinds turned it 
habitually to account in their designs. 
More than that, lettering is (or was, so 
long as avy care for it existed) in itself 


agreeable example of the work of an art- 
ist who is content to call himself a work- 
man, 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHoLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 











ornamental. 186 illustrations elucidate minutes. Sold subject to 
the text and impress upon the reader the for. Booklet yg, 
historical significance of the art of letter- Scientific B Mach, Co. 
ing. A useful index completes the book. fcrRus CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
The cover, designed by the author, is an and Phisderesn’ > 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Seen B. Blackwell , 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Cotntene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure - 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, b 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on § 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 certs. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smaii pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


by Lucy 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLps*rEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAn’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONes 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boscon and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo: day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars 

Trains, and th 





oe —— Ra 
evidence 
tee saertebet 
Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 2900 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. Christian Endeavor World, Miss Margaret ; least some claim to cleanliness—to invite 
— Koch, formerly Field Secretary of the | strangers to gaze upon the filthy, dirty NATIONAL COLUMN. 
MAINE. C. E. Union, Rev. T. S. Robie of Boston, | conditions existing last winter is to merit 
ome and others. These addresses were punc- | that upon our devoted heads be poured National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

According to the calendar, summer 
should be over and gone. According to 
the thermometer, it has just arrived, for 
September has surprised us by dawning 
warm and balmy, in striking contrast to 
the frigid temperature we have been en- 
during through August. 

With the passing of the summer have 
come the long-anticipated and much.-dis- 
cussed war manauvers in Portland har- 
bor, and in connection with them we 
learned to appreciate Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’’ which we read 
with such oratorical fervor in our school 


days. 
‘Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered,” 


was a literal experience with us, ‘‘while 
soldiers here, soldiers there, soldiers ev- 
erywhere”’ surrounded us by day and 
night, until the unaccustomed accompani- 
ment to our daily life of khaki uniforms 
and guns, with frequent glimpses of army 
blue, red stripes, and gorgeous trappings, 
became as common and uneventful as the 
most ordinary, every-day experience. 
Thus quickly do we become accustomed 
to new environments, And now that the 
battles are all fought, with peace and 
quietness once more reigning supreme, 
we breathe a sigh of relief, for war—even 
in miniature—has made us realize its aw 
fulness as never before. 

As we turn our faces from the vacation 
delights again to take up the winter's ac- 
tivities, we find ourselves still confronted 
by the enemies of suffrage, in as bloodless 
a battle as this just fought by our army 
and navy, with this difference—the army 
and navy in m!mic warfare fought for su- 
premacy. The forces opposed to suffrage 
also contend for supremacy, while we 
who believe in the enfranchisement of 
woman fight only for equality. When we 
win, this new environment will become 
as easily a part of our civilization as did 
the thousands of soldiers who have 
camped about us for so many weeks. 

Our suffrage workers have been scat- 
tered to the four points of the compass 
during the summer, and are just return- 
ing home after their wanderings. The 
Portland Club held its last regular meet. 
ing in May, and will resume work this 
month. On May 23 this club was enter- 
tained by one of its members, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Knight, at her hospitable home 
on Allen Avenue. After a social hour, 
the ladies were called to order by the 
president, and an earnest discussion en- 
sued as to methods of work for the com- 
ing year. At the close of the business 
session the hostess served delicious re- 
freshments, and the meeting was voted a 
grand success, 

Maine suffragists have suffered a great 
loss in the removal from the State of Rev. 
Dr. Blanchard and his estimable wife and 
daughter. Dr. Blanchard served the State 
Suffrige Association as president for a 
period of six years after its reorganiza- 
tion in 1885, and has ever been a sympa- 
thetic adviser and friend in subsequert 
years. Miss Blanchard has served the 
Portland Club as its efficient treasurer for 
several years, and has been a most faith. 
ful and energetic officer. What is our 
loss is some one’s gain, but we can ill 
afford to part with a trio of such interest- 
ed workers, for our wembers are all too 
few at best. 

The Lewiston and Auburn Club reports 
an interesting meeting on Lucy Stone's 
birthday at Idlewild Cottage on Lake Au- 
burn. This club bas an indefatigable 
leader in the person of its president, Mrs. 
Geo. B. Atwood, of Auburn, and through 
her ivfluence the clnb has invited the 
Maine W. S. A. to hold its annual conven- 
tion at Auburn, Oct. 28, 29, and 30. On 
the evening of Oct. 28 a reception will be 
given to the guests and members of the 
convention at the home of Major B. J. 
Hill, Goff Street. The public meetings 
will be held in the Court Street Baptist 
Church, and will open at 9.30 o’clock, 
Thursday, Oct. 29. Further particulars 
will be given later on in the convention 
call, 

The principal events of suffrage inter- 
est during the summer have been a pub- 
lic meeting at Yarmouth, held in connec- 
tion with the Christian Endeavor Sum- 
mer School, and our Suffrage Day at 
Ocean Park Assembly. Both meetings 
were accompanied by rain of the very 
wettest kind, but nothing dampens the 
ardor «f Maine suffragists, and we had 
two very interesting programs. 

The meeting at Yarmouth on Aug. 20 
was held in the parlors of Russell Hall, 
and a cordial welcome to the visitors was 
extended by Rev. C. E. Crane, president 
of the C. E. Union of Maine. Brief ad. 
dresses were made by Mrs. Sarah F. Ham- 
ilton of Saco, Mrs. Zenas Thompson of 
Portland, Miss Anne Burgess of Portland, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald of Old Orchard, 
Rev. Dr. Cowan, one of the editors of the 








tuated by animated discussion, only ter- 
minated by the flight of time. Before 
closing, a cordial invitation was given us 
to hold a meeting at the summer school 
of 1904, which was accepted with ap- 
plause and thanks. 

The day at Ocean Park on Aug. 25 was 
most thoroughly enjoyed by those who 
were not frightened by the threatening 
weather. The early morning devotional 
was conducted at 8.30 by Mrs. Emmeline 
B. Cheney of Lewiston, and was a fitting 
prelude to the exercises of the day. At 
ten o’clock the pilgrims from various sec- 
tions appeared “through the rain and the 
mist,” and, after getting warmed and 
dried, the morning program was fittingly 
opened by singing the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and an earnest prayer of- 
fered by Mrs. Israel Luce of Old Orchard. 
Rev. Anna Shaw was the guest and prin- 
cipal speaker of the day, and after a brief 
introduction from the president gave a 
few cordial words of greeting. The larger 
part of the morning session was given 
into the hands of Miss Laura Demeritte of 
Ocean Park, who conducted a class of 
representative suffragists, much to the 
edification and amusement of all present. 
The lesson was on the “Abuses of Gov- 
ernment,’’ and gave rise to an animated 
discussion, which at one time seemed 
quite likely to continue indefinitely, so 
interested were the participants. This 
s.ssion closed with an impromptu ques- 
tion-box, conducted by Miss Shaw. 

At noon there was a basket lunch, the 
ladies at Ocean Park serving hot coffee in 
a most hospitable and impartial fashion. 

At the afternoon session Miss Shaw 
spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage Essential to a 
True Republic.’’ Any attempt to com- 
ment on the address would be sacrilege; 
one has to hear and know Miss Shaw to 
appreciate the eloquence, pathos, wit, and 
sarcasm which emanate from her person- 
ality when speaking on suffrage subjects. 
Suffice it to say, she spoke in her happiest 
manner, and she surely had a most sym- 
pathetic audience. At the close of Miss 
Shaw’s address, Miss Gail Laughlin made 
a brief and convincing speech, and made 
us here at home say within ourselves, ‘‘If 
we could keep her with us for a time, 
Maine might add a fifth star to that suf- 
frage flag.’’ At both sessions enrolment 
cards were distributed, and nearly one 
hundred names were signed to them, 
while nine States were represented by 
these signatures. Had the day been 
pleasant, our audiences would have been 
increased fourfold and our enrolment list 
correspondingly enlarged. 

I must not omit, in closing, to mention 
that the Maine W. S. A. recently received 
a bequest of several hundred dollars, 
given to us by Mrs. Hadassah Herrick of 
Harmony. Mrs. Herrick was an ardent 
su fragist, and for several years had been 
quietly arranging her affairs with this end 
in view. When she had passed on, it was 
learned that she had bequeathed her en- 
tire property to us, ‘to use for the best 
interests of the cause.’’ We only hope 
that ‘somehow, somewhere,’’ she may be 
a witness to the gratitude of many hearts, 
who have so long wished we might have a 
fund for emergencies. 

Lucy HoBart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. S. A. 


A SUFFRAGIST’S IDEA OF CIVIC PRIDE. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon, corresponding 
secretary of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, contributed an 
article to the trade edition of the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune of Sept. 1, on 
that city as a desirable place for conven- 
tions. After referring to its opportuni- 
ties and work during the past year as a 
‘convention city,’’ Miss Gordon says: 

‘*On the other hand, hospitality brings 
its responsibilities, and an invitation ex- 
tended in the name of our city obligates 
us to look well to the comfort of our 
guests. If New Orleans is to compete for 
convention honors, then New Orleans 
must put herself in readiness to fulfill her 
obligations. Of primary importance is 
the need of an auditorium, ample hotel 
accommodations, and, above all, civic 
pride enough to not justify, under the 
title of convention prices, the victimizing 
of the stranger within our gates. 

“Civic pride enough to stand as a unit 
for a beautiful city, which includes im- 
proved parks, and more of them; a boule- 
vard, a systematized effort in behalf of 
tree planting. In this latter regard each 
generation owes to its successor a debt, 
and we of to-day are doing little to fulfill 
our obligation, nay, not even taking ordi- 
nary precautions to preserve those mon- 
archs of the forest that havé come to us as 
priceless heritages from the forethought 
of some men and women. 

‘‘As municipal hostess, New Orleans 
may fail in presenting a beautified pres- 
ence, but to live up to the requirements 
of a convention city, she must present at 





the vials of criticism which we have never 
hesitated to pour upon Havana under the 
old regime, and in general upon Latin- 
American cities. 

‘‘Around the past of Louisiana clings a 
flavor of romance, which the North, East 
and West have fairly idealized. Our his- 
torical past, in its several transitions 
from French to Spanish ownership, lends 
a dramatic touch; in our plantation life 
was seen the nearest approach to feudal- 
ism in America, and to-day the original 
French quarter, in its boundaries of the 
river and Rampart, Canal and the Esplan- 
ade, evoke a host of tender memories. 
If to this spirit of the past we link that 
of twentieth century progress, New Or- 
leans not only can afford to compete for, 
but give odds in the race for convention 
honors, and like the ‘quality of mercy,’ 
her mission will be twofold, blessing him 
who gives and him who takes.” 





THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—A dra- 
matic novelty next week is the society 
drama in four acts called ‘‘Virginia’s 
Honeymoon.” It is an adaptation from 
the German, by Charles Ross, of Boston, 
and will have its first production at Castle 
Square. The time is the war with Cuba, 
and the scenes the Back Bay District in 
Boston. The characters are from the 
social and military circles of the ‘“‘Hub,”’ 
and the story is the love affairs of two 
prominent characters, both contestants 
for the favor of the heroine. The plot 
has been adapted to local surroundings, 
and the scenes and situations are rapid in 
action. Four interiors make the stage 
settings. ‘*Virginia’s Honeymoon”’ is for 
a single week only. Chocolate bonbons 
distributed at the Monday matinee. 


GLoBE THEATRE. — The opening at 
Washington and Beach Streets next Mon- 
day night, Sept. 14, will probably be one 
of the most prominent social and dramatic 
events of recent years. James K. Hackett 
and his company of players are tu dedicate 
the new Weber and Fields theatre in 
**John Ermine of the Yellowstone,”’ a play 
by Louis Evan Shipman, founded on the 
novel by Frederic Remington. 


Boston THEATRE.—Kathbryn Osterman 
in ‘Miss Petticoats’ will be seen next 
Monday night, September 14, when a two 
weeks’ engagement will be inaugurated. 
Kathryn Osterman, among other well 
known feminioe stars, sought this play 
because an interpretation of Miss Petti 
coats seemed to point naturally to her, 
and she became the fortunate possessor of 
the dramatic rights. The seats are on 
sale this week, and it will be only natural 
if there is a large advance demand for 
them 

The great New England play, ‘Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,’’ commencing Munday, 
September 28, is already in evidence from 
numerous theatre parties arranged for 
seeing this rural drama, which in three 
seasons has taken a high position among 
stage productions, It now ranks the most 
important and most successful of all 
country plays. Patrons will be pleased 
to find with three exceptions the company 
the same as in former seasons, and most 
of the artists in the réles which they orig- 
inally created. Hulda Mason will be 
played by Miss Virgiuia Beech, a South- 
ern girl residing in Cambridge the past 
three years, studying music, art and the 
drama. Excellent reports are heard of 
her. Mr. Severin DeDeyn is said to be an 
ideal ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer.”’ 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law 


48 Tremont Building. Boston, Mars, 


HOUSEKEEPER —A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekeeper in a first- 
class hotel or in a boarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
“Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston,’ Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 
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And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 75¢ Single Fare, 50c. 


50-Trip Book, 
TRIP 


812.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntrHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 























Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALION STONE BLac 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mare 


Vice-President at- 6, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss LavRA CLay, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
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WARREN, OHIO. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


‘National Convention—Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
Iowa, Boone, Oct 6, 7, 8. 

Illinois, Joliet, Oct. 8 and 9. 

Ohio W. S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, 1903. 

New York State W. 8S. A., Hornelisville, Oct. 20 to 23, 1903. 
Maine, Auburn, Oct. 28-30. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Michigan E. S. A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 

Minnesota, Austin, Oct. 29, 30. 


Frederick C. Howe, the busband of our Rev. Marie Jenny, has been nominated 
for State Senator on the Democratic ticket of Cuyahoga Co. (Cleveland). Mr. Howe 
is a warm personal friend of Mayor Thomas L. Johnson and a law partner of Harry 
Garfield, the oldest son of the President. Mr. Howe is a believer in woman suffrage, 





Word comes from Mr. and Mrs. Catt that they are enjoying themselves and are 
both being benefitted by their trip. They will be home the middle of September, but 
will not be settled in their apartments before Oct. 1st. 





The officers of our Association who were fortunate enough to have been the 
guests of Mrs. Howard and her daughters in Columbus, Ga., at the close of the 
Atlanta convention, will be glad to know that the family are still living in that grand 
old ancestral home, and that Mrs. Howard, the mother, and one of our life members, 
is still well and the life of the household. Miss Augusta, who with Mrs. DuBois and 
Mrs. Maxell, her sisters, invited the convention to Atlanta and entertained the officers, 
is stillat home. At onetime she occupied the position of money-order clerk in the 
Columbus post-office. 





The Lucas County (Ohio) Suffrage Association has been making great gains under 
the leadership of Mrs. Wm. Kline, the president. There has just been organized in 
Toledo a suffrage club of colored women, which gives great promise, This is the 
first club of the kind in the State. So, since Toledo has the oldest club, Toledo Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and the only colored club, it stands unique in Ohio suffrage 
circles at least. 





Dr. Frances Woods began a month’s work of organizing in Iowathe 7th. She 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be the speakers at the lowa Convention. 





A friend in Washington suggests that a standing notice of the ten subscriptions to 
Progress for $2.00 be kept in the WomAN’s JouRNAL. We call the attention of our 
readers to this rate and invite subscriptions. We can only reach the newspapers of 
the country with Progress by working up a large list of bona fide subscribers. Those 
who do not wish for the paper themselves should subscribe for some one else, and 
those who do not care to subscribe for ten copies can surely send 25 cents for a single 
subscription. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to go South for a month’s work this winter. She will spend 
the last week in November and the first three weeks in December in the South, and 
Miss Kate M. Gordon will accompany her. Miss Shaw will speak, and where possible 
Miss Gordon will form organizations. 





One day recently Warren had a visit from the Auditor of the State of Wyoming, 
Mr. Le Roy Grant, accompanied by his wife, and at the Tribune office Mrs. Grant was 
interviewed on the workings of woman snffrage in her State. Mrs. Grant is an 
enthusiast on equal suffrage, and all that she had to say confirmed the reports which 
we have had from Wyoming from time to time. She declared that the women vote 
quite as generally as the men do. She says they stick to party lines so long as the 
party behaves all right. But if men of bad character are nominated for office the 
women vote against them, party or no party. The result of this tendency on the part 
of the women is, of course, to make the parties nominate such men as they can ask 
the women to support. Woman suffrage in Wyoming is a good thing for the State 
and a good thing for women. Why would it not work the same way in Ohioor 
Massachusetts ? 





When Mrs. Catt, as Chairman of Organization Committee, was weighed down with 
work from that department, she used to say that the most helpful and inspiring letters 
she received were from Miss Anthony. As the person in charge of Headquarters, | 
wish to add my testimony to this of Mrs Catt. I never see an envelope with her writ- 
ing that I do not feel uplifted. She never complains that things ought to be which 
are not. She seems to say between the lines, ‘‘You are all right, go ahead.’’ She 
offers suggestions which are most helpful, and when some of them are not followed 
out she never says “I told you so.’’ She suggests and then adds, ‘‘You have hold of 
things and your judgment is best; follow it.’’ Now even though this is not so, and 
we may know we lack in judgment, it is this sort of faith which makes us summon 
the best that is in us. A personal letter of this kind lies before me as I write. A 
paragraph runs thus: ‘‘Mrs. Harper is coming here the tenth. It will seem like one’s 
coming home to have her again. For six years she was here most of the time writing 
the life and the history. It wasa splendid work. We are going to go through all the 
30 or 40 boxes of letters, old and new, and going to destroy those that ought to be... 
I now have all the odds and ends cleared up, so that the attic begins to look quite empty. 
The last thing I have done is to make three big scrap-books of Mrs, Stanton. I won- 
der who will look after all these things and you! Oh, it is so good to get cleared up! 
I never expected to accomplish it so nearly, but the good fates have surely been on 
my side. I feel more like work than at any time during the last three years,’’ She 
then goes on planning for the coming meeting of the Business Committee, and closes 
with, *‘But thanks to the powers that be, I can go on with my work to the end, and 
when I enter the next I shall keep it up if I can, and if I can not, there will bs some- 
thing else. It will be all right any way, just as it has been here.’’ Bless her dear 


self, say all of us. 
' HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 


beautifully in soap and water. 
Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 


that add distinction to the costume. 
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